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ADDRESSED TO THE FARMERS OF 



Published under the auspices and employed as the Official Organ of The 
Manitoba Grain Growers' Association. 

INDMMD BY THI INTER PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF DRAIN 
GROWERS' AND FARMERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Designed to fire publicity to the views of Western Farmers generally 
and to become the official mouthpiece of as many Farmers' Organisa¬ 
tions throughout the " Three Prairie Provinces" as may 
apply for spa^e therein 

Subscription price $1.00 per year in advance. 

Advertising rates on application. 

Chan gw of copy and new matter must be received not 
latter than the 1 0tb of each month. 

Address all communications to 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE. Winnipeg. Manitoba 
NO 7 JANUARY 1909 VOL. 1 

PETITION FOR GOVERNMENT OWNER¬ 
SHIP 

The petitions that have been prepared by the Inter¬ 
provincial Council and circulated by the Grain Growers 
Associations of the provinces, are being largely signed. 

The Grain Growers of Manitoba are pushing for sig¬ 
natures with vigor and meeting with gratifying success. 
At some points every farmer is signing them, and indi¬ 
cations are that in districts where the petitions are being 
circulated 90 per cent, of the farmers will be in linei Id 
places where there are no branches of the Association 
there is no machinery with which to get signatures, and 
the probabilities are that unless some active steps are 
taken by the Grain Growers’ officials, some important 
districts will be overlooked This feature of the situation 
Bhould receive early attention, for it is of the greatest 
importance that *every farmer should have an opportun¬ 
ity of showing where his sympathies are in this move 
dent. 

We are led to believe that those in charge of the peti¬ 
tions in many instances are overlooking business men 
Our towns and villages are suffering from the effects of 
the present system as much as the farming community 
Mt-'h of the proceeds of the farm, that under proper trade 
itions would go through business circles In the conn 
tr :-'. now passes directly into the pockets of the beneflei 
ar >cs of monopoly. And many of our business men would 
glaily help the farmers to relieve the country of the 


heavy drain on our resources imposed by the present sys 
tem of handling our grain product. 

We think that our Grain Growers make a mistake if 
they fail to enlist the co-operation of our business men 
und give them an opportunity to place their name to the 
petition. - 

A PURPOSEFULL CANARD 

As we go to press the following “news” item, culled 
from the Manitoba Free Press of 15tb January, has been 
brought to our notice : 

“The Grain Growers Grain company was so suc¬ 
cessful last year that it is thinking of widely extend¬ 
ing its present sphere of activity. During the last 
session the company handled about 6,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which, It is claimed, is close upon half the 
total amount sold on commission in Winnipeg. The 
company is now contemplatin,, going into the business 
of milling, and of constructing and owning terminal 
elevators. Some interesting developments are expect¬ 
ed shortly, although it is stated that no official an¬ 
nouncement is ready to be made. Among other things 
it is rumored that the company may become members 
of the new stock exchange, and offer to handle a busi¬ 
ness in stocks and bonds for the farmers.” 

Need we say to our readers that while acknowledging 
the fact that the Free Press gives the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Co. credit for in its gratifying business returns for 
the half year ending Dec 31st, 1908, there is not the re¬ 
motest shadow of truth in the wild statement which is 
tagged bn to it. 

“Thp Guide” is hopeful that this is merely the gossip 
of some Grain Exchange factotum handed out to some ir¬ 
responsible member of the Free Press staff. But it has 
a strong suspicion that in the purpose which lie6 barely 
hidden in it, there is “something more thai^meets the 
eye.” 

At all events “The Guide” has been asked by the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company to give the most em¬ 
phatic denial to the statement referred to. 

If anything of the kind had been in contemplation, 
the entire clientele of the Gram Growers’ Grain Co. at 
least would have been advised and consulted therein be¬ 
fore it became the subject of Grain Exchange Aim flam 

In passing, “The Guide” takes the opportunity to 
point out to the farming community in whose interests 
it is being published, the urgency an incident of this kind 
brings home to it of the need of an unfettered press of 
its own to deal successfully with canards of this kind, 
which seem to have been fulminated with the direct pur¬ 
pose of discrediting the Grain Growers’ Grain Company. 

It would also express its surprise that before com¬ 
mitting itself to a statement of the kind, the Free Press, 
in its own interests, did not see the wisdom of inquiring 
at the only source where it could have obtained reliable 
information and where it is always at its disposal 

W. SANFORD EVANS & CO. 

(Members Winnipeg Stock Exomange) 

SPECIALISTS in 

WESTERN STOCKS AND BONDS 

326-330 Grain Excha; oe Building 

Correspondence Solicited WINNIPEG, ^sanad/ 
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TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

1. If you have not yet obtained the Peti¬ 

tions for Government Ownership which have 
been sent out’for signature by the Grain Growers’ 
and which are now being signed at all points of 
the three Provinces, don’t fail to write to “ 4 The 
Guide’ Offices at once and copies will be sentTby- 
return mail. ^ j 

NOTE that ft here are’t wo petitions of the same 
tenor—one for the}|Provincial ^Government Jand ^one 
for the Dominion House, and it is of the first im¬ 
portance that one Jshonld Jaccompany }the potherJat 
any point where»signatare ;canJbe>ecnred.; 

2. Let every man take off his coat—business 
man, wage earner, or farmer, and KEEP, BUSY 
till you are satisfied that every man in your 
district who can sign has signed. 

Let us show the Government what the feeling 
of the West is to- day on this, THE M0STIM- 
P ORTA NT question that has ever come before 
us. The Premiers have said, in effect, that if the 
people want it, an act covering their demands 
must be put on the Statute Book. Let there be 
no uncertain sound or want of unanimity in our 
attitude on this vital matter. It would be unfair 
to expect the legislative chambers to act unless 
the public opinion and sentiment were so strongly 
in evidence on the point that they could not help 
themselves. It is up to ns [to'show them that our 
will with regard to Public Ownership at^least is 
irressistible. 


IMPORTANT TO THE YOUNG FOLKS 
AND ALL FOLKS 

As announced last month, every boy who secures 
FIVE subscribers to “The Guide," will receive a hand¬ 
some silver watch, made and guaranteed by D. R. Ding¬ 
wall, Limited, Winnipeg. 

Every girl who secures FIVE subscribers to “The 
Guide" will receive a handsome gold signet ring or silver 
watch by the same makers. 

Every boy who sends THREE subscribers will receive 
a handsome gold-filled Scarf-pin or pair of Cuff-links. 

Every girl who sends THREE subscribers will receive 
a beautiful gold-filled Brooch with jewelled settings 

More handsome prizes have never been awarded by 
any publication in connection with its subscription 
department ; “The Guide" will send out no grim-crack 
jewellery. 

BOYS AND GIRLS THIS IS WORTH YOUR WHILE. 
THE PREMIUMS WILL BE MAILED IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF NAMES AND MONEY ORDER 


Mr. John Kennedy, Vice-President of the Grain Grow¬ 
ers’ Grain Co., addressed a large meeting of farmers at 
Oak Lake on Dec. 3. The local branch of the Grain 
Growers Association held their annual meeting on the 
11th. Mr W. 8. Crerar of Russell addressed the meeting 
at some length The secretary writes that the farmers 
are taking a great interest in the association lately, 
quite a number of new members joined at the annual 
meeting A farmer from Oak Lake writes : “When I com¬ 
menced to haul my wheat this year I was getting 78c. 3 
Nor. grade. I shipped a car and got 84|c. per bushel, 
lfc. more than I was paid for One Northern here the 
same date. It graded 8 Nor. 


TO EDUCATE OUR EUROPEAN 
CUSTOMERS 

Lyleton, Man., Dec. 16, 1908 
To the Editor Grain Growers’ Guide : 

Dear Sir,—As a member of the Grain Growers Asso¬ 
ciation, I have been very much interested in the move 
toward the emancipation of the Western farmers No 
doubbt the Association has done all that human agency 
can do to eliminate the irregularities that have been 
proved to exist re exporting of wheat and inferior grades. 

I must confess the progress has been slow in this par¬ 
ticular sense. A few days ago I noticed a despatch quot¬ 
ing a commercial article from Berlin, Germany, stating 
that the wheat delivered there could not be compared to 
the grades on the American market. Now as we are mov¬ 
ing with a petition for government-owned elevators. I 
would suggest a foreign publicity lund, supported by the 
Grain Growers' Association for the purpose of informing 
importing countries just how the wheat is blended, and 
forward copies of the Grain Growers' Guide containing 
reports of such pertinent matter as the commission of 
inquiry into the operations of the Duluth and Fort Wil¬ 
liam elevators to all important commercial papers, bo 
that when the Government grants the prayer of the peti¬ 
tion we shall already have got in touch with European 
countries whose interests must compel them to support 
us in abolishing the pelf system that has existed for 
vears to the loss of both farmers and business men in 
this, the “Last West." 

Yours truly, 

A. E VENTON. 


WAPELLA MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP 

Wapella, Jan. 11th, 1909. 
Editor Grain Growers’ Guide : 

Sir,—The annual meeting of the Wapella G.G.A. was 
held on Jan. 9th. The attendance was small owing to 
the cold weather, but the weather did not check the en¬ 
thusiasm of those who did attend. Resolutions were passed 
endorsing government owned and operated elevators, pro¬ 
perly equipped sample market, reciprocal demurrage re¬ 
cognizing the Grain Growers’ Guide as the official paper 
of the 8.G.G.A., government owned and operated tele¬ 
phones, Hudson’s Bay RaFway. The discussions ou these 
resolutions were well brought out and shows that farmers 
are getting well in touch with the needs of the day. Much 
interest is taken in tbe Guide by all up-to-date farmers, 
and it fills a long felt want as a reference on almost any¬ 
thing pertaining to the grain trade. Wishing you success 
in your paper, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

J. A. MURRAY. 


SWEET REVENGE 

“I admit I’ve not got a ticket," said the old farmer, as 
the ticket-examiner visited his compartment in the corri¬ 
dor train. “But," he continued, "I beg you will not put 
me off. I’m a poor man, and I’m going to see my only 
daughter, who is seriously ill.” 

Tears welled up in his eyes, but the examiner had a 
hard heart. 

"Look here," said a commercial traveller, “I’ll pay 
for him." 

“No, you won’t," said the farmer, producing a fat 
purse, “here’s the fare." 

As the examiner passed on to the nest carriage tbe 
farmer continued : 

"I think I owe you an explanation, gentlemen. F re 
years ago a cow of mine was run down on this line, ad 
they wouldn’t give me the £8( compensation I asked or. 
Since then I’ve managed to jest them out of £19 15? of 
it, and it was the other ffre bob I was trying for no J !” 
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FARMER CANDIDATE F rfR RAILWAY 
COMMISSION 



ANDREW GRAHAM of Pomeroy—Unanimous choice of 
Western Agriculturists to represent their interests on Board 
of Railway Commissioners 

So unanimous and so strongly worded has been the 
desire expressed by the Manitoba Grain Growers that 
the Minister of Railways be asked to give the appoint¬ 
ment rendered vacant on the Railway Board by the 
death of the Hon. Thos. Greenway to a farmers repre¬ 
sentative that a special meeting of the directorate of the 
Manitoba Association was convened at Winnipeg on 31st 
December to deal with the selection of a candidate. By 
common consent the name of Andrew Graham of Pom¬ 
eroy was placed on the table and a resolution passed to 
the effect that the strongest pressure should be brought 
to bear upon him to allow his name to go forward as 
th; unanimous choice of the Western agricultural interest. 
Subsequently Mr. Graham was waited upon, with the 
gratifying result that after the matter had been put be- 
?<'e him in the light of a duty he owed his colleagues, 
hi withdrew the objections he urged at the outset and 
c> cuted to accept the position if offered to him Prom 
des the most enthusiastic support of the executive’s 
Ci e has been received, and congratulatory letters (too 
D •'TOU8 for space at “The Guide’s" disposal) have 
e in. Beyond doubt there are few men in the west 
capable of doing justice to the onerous nature of the 
*’on. By education and the training of a lifetime, 
Graham is admirably fitted to intelligently and im 
ally deal with the intricacies of those important in¬ 
s’upon which the Railway Board is called upon to 
dleate. Whether as a stock-breeder or grain grower, 


Mr. Graham is so well known in the West that any de¬ 
tailed expression of his fitness is rendered superfluous. 
His public appearances on so many occasions have re¬ 
corded a uniform success, and his counsel on every pos¬ 
sible occasion has been sought and gratefully accepted by 
bis colleagues when any matter affecting agricultural 
affairs in the West has been under consideration. Mr 
Graham’s personality is a welcome acquisition to any 
platform on which the pnbiic interest is at stake. 

The most gratifying phase of Mr Graham's candida¬ 
ture is the fact that no other name has been mooted in 
this connection by either of the three prairie provinces, 
and it may therefore be taken for granted that there is 
not a solitary Western farmer who would not willingly 
intrust bis interest in the Railway Board’s deliberations 
at least to the judgment of Mr. Graham. 

COLD-BLOODED ROBBERY 

Commenting on a letter written by “A Banker in 
which be deals with the questions raised by the author¬ 
ization given to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
by the Dominion Government, to issue $50,000,000 in new 
stock, The “Toronto Globe’ says : “In the report of the 
committee in question the statement was in effect made 
that this stock is, according to report, to be issued to 
present shareholders at par ; that, since the stock is rsally 
worth, in the open market, $178 on the hundred, an issue 
of $28,000,000 in face value would, with the premium com¬ 
manded, yield the company $50,000,000 in additional cap¬ 
ital ; that the issue of $22,000,000 more In stock than is 
required in order to produce the $50,000,000 in money for 
construction purposes means burdening the road with an 
unnecessary capitalization and making it more difficult to 
earn the ten per cent, on capital stock which must, ac¬ 
cording to the company’s charter, be earned before th i 
government can exercise the right to control rates on the 
main line. 

“A Banker” points out that the last clause in the 
statement above summarized is erroneous—that, the order- 
in-Council authorizing the issue of $50,000,000 in new 
stock provides that this stock is not to he classed as 
part of the capital invested in the original undertaking, 
and consequently is not to be permitted to limit the 
right of the government to control rates charged by the 
company. This particular assertion made by our cor¬ 
respondent is borne out by certified copies of orders-in- 
Council approved by the government, and, since the Sun 
erred in common with the Legislation Committee of the 
Grange we now frankly withdraw what was said in re¬ 
gard to this one phase of the question involved. 

At the same time we cannot for one moment agree 
with the contention of our correspondent that the action 
of the company in proposing to sell this stock to its own 
shareholders at 78 cents on the dollar less than It is 
actually worth, is a matter which affects the company 
and no one else, and that the interests of those who ship 
freight over the line are in no way prejudiced by what it 
is proposed to do. The capitalization of a railway has a 
very direct hearing on the rates for traffic charged by 
that company, and even on the rates the company is per¬ 
mitted to charge by public authority. This bearing is 
effective although there may be no definitely expressed re 
striction on the action of the public authority, as in the 
case of the ten per cent, clause in the charter of the Can¬ 
adian Pacific. There is, for example, no question what¬ 
ever as to the absolute legal right of the Railway Com¬ 
mission to regulate and control freight and passenger 
rates on the Grand Trunk, bnt that right in practice is 
rendered largely valueless by the fact that the Grand 
Trunk is overcapitalized. It is well within the mark to 
say that at least one-third of the stocks and bonds out 
standing in the name of the Grand Trunk represent either 
waste or water, and still every dollar of that capital Is 
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taken into account in adjusting the tolls charged by the 
company. Whenever it is proposed to reduce passenger 
rates to the level which obtain on American roads under 
like conditions, the cry is raised that such reduction 
would prevent the company from paying dividends on 
stock or interest on bonds. And this cry has invariably 
proved sufficient to prevent the Commission from taking 
really drastic action. The well-known fact that a vast 
volume of Grand Trunk stocks and bonds issued have no 
right to exist does not count. 

The lesson taught by experience in the cas*‘ of the 
Grand Trunk should not be lost in dealing with the Can¬ 
adian Pacific. To permit the latter company to issue 
$50,000,000 worth of stock, when $28,000,000 would pro 
vide all the money necessary for the extension and im¬ 
provements contemplated, simply means that patrons will 
be expected for all time to come to pay rates sufficient 
to provide for interest on $22,000,000 worth of stock that 
need not be issued. It matters not that the Commission 
will have, ns “A Banker” points out, the legal right to 
control rates. W T e all know that in practice the Commis¬ 
sion in the years to come will have always in mind the 
rates necessary to earn dividends on the $22,000,000 of 
needless capitalization, as well as on the $2^,00^,000 
really called for, because by that time the stock will have 
passed into other hands from which payment will have 
been received at the full selling price. 

What is proposed in brief is simply the making of a 
present of $22,000,000, or equal to about 15 per cent, on 
the stock now outstanding, to C.P.R. shareholders, and 
in order to make that present a needless addition of the 
same amount is being made to capitalization on which 
rates will be based for all time. Whether the practice be 
in accordance with English precedent or not, it is a case 
of cold-blooded robbery ; and the outrage becomes all the 
greater when it is remembered that most of the burden 
of that robbery will fall on Western farmers who in one 
year fonnd their herds decimated by a winter of unprece¬ 
dented severity and the next suffered the almost entire 
destruction of their crops by untimely frosts.”—“Sun.” 


FOREIGN FLOUR TRADE 
America must Limit Her Wheat Exports Before 
She can Recover Her Export Flour Trade 

Washington, D.C., Jan. 4.—The latest report received 
from Special Agent Davis regarding the conditions of the 
grain and flour trade of European countries discusses the 
trade handicaps at home and abroad affecting the milling 
industry. He makes the following comments upon the 
situation with respect to our wheat exports : 

EXPORT OF WHEAT UNFAVORABLE. 

“Why should we allow this vast amount of raw mu 
terial to get away from us ? What forces contribute per 
mitting so unfavorable a reflex upon our agricultural in 
terests, in which nearly one-half of our population is 
directly connected ? Why should our American flour mills 
with fixed investments of $300,000,000 or more, and with 
capacity more than sufficient to convert the crop inf" 
flour, be unable to obtain this surplus of raw material 0 
It leaves our shores in a constant stream and, arriving 
in foreign ports, constitutes in many cases the chief re¬ 
liance for foreign millers in point of volume, and in all 
and every case, the needed reinforcement as to qualitv. 
Without this 100,000,000 bushels of American grown wheat 
in his hands the competition of the foreign maker of 
flour would gradually disappear before the successful ad¬ 
vance of the exporting American miller. As long as the 
world’s production and distribution of wheat continues 
about as it has been for the past ten years, nothing 
could stop the advance the American miller would maVe 
in foreign trade, if his raw material, wheat, were per 
mitted to remain where it would be available for his u '• 

That this valuable product should ever leave our 
shores in its raw state reflects upon our sagacity an 
ability as a people. Mature economists in other lands 
express surprise that, with such facilities for milling, we 
continue to permit so much grain to go abroad ungrour’d 
We ought to realize that the increment which would re 
main at home, were our American mills enabled to gr d 
into flour the entire yearly production of wheat, wo 
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instance, amount for more than sufficient to pay the 
;cst on our national debt. If this increment (certainly 
1 "‘HI,000 annually, and many estimate it far higher, 
to $70,000,000) were kept at home, not only would 
am that much in wealth, but our influence abroad as 
folding people, bolding in our own hands the control of 
urplus supply of breadstuffs, would be far greater for 
t than it is to-day or ever can be, so long as we fail 
ntrol the movement of this vital force to which na 
and national progress have given us first access. The 
that we are neglecting to make the best of an unex 
°d opportunity will impress itself upon any student 
"eign conditions in respect of foodstuffs, and espe 
flour, the greatest staple of all. 

REFORM IN PRESENT POLICY NEEDEI* 

If, as a nation, we are annually running short of 
ossibilities in this one line $40,000,000 or more, we 
d not hesitate to admit the error of our business 
and should earnestly seek a change. To bring 
T a change would involve no striking reform in pres 
ethods, but would require alteration in direction to 
Such alteration would mean no loss of profit, no 


decrease in extent of actual transactions, but greater in¬ 
terest in conserving that which we already have. The 
annual crop of wheat in recent years averages 670,000,000 
bushels in the United States Aside from the sefrd re¬ 
quired, it must ultimately be ground into flour. If there 
were lack of mills or of elevator capacity for storage of 
surplus following the annual early movement from farms 
immediately after harvest, there might be reasonable ex¬ 
cuses for shipping the surplus abroad. But there actually 
is no lack of storage capac.ty to take care of any prob¬ 
able temporary oversupply, nor is there lack of capacity 
to grind. The fault, by reason of which this raw material 
leaves our shores, would seem to be with the modern 
method or system by which the grain business of the 
country is done, facilitated by the low rates by rail and 
ocean by which the wheat is transported to foreign 
markets. 

RETENTION OF FOREIGN MARKETS 

"Since the temporary surplus of any crop is carried 
by money borrowed from banks, these same financial in¬ 
terests might, if they would turn their thoughtful atten¬ 
tion to the subject, exert an influence restrictive as to the 
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present policy and more in harmony with the needs of 
home industry. Year after year the vast sums called 
forth to move the crops are used in large part for tne 
purpose of sending abroa d our temporary surplus of 
wheat at a minimum profit. If held in reserve for milling 
purposes, covering but a few months at most, the tem¬ 
porary surplus would be absorbed by the home mill, who, 
thus placed in a position to dominate the foreign trade 
while strengthening their own position, would through 
campetition for their increased needs enhance the value of 
the balance of the crop, give more regular employment to 
banking capital, increase railroad revenues, require more 
laborers, use more fuel, more of sacks and other mill 
supplies, besides producing feedingstuffs in greater abun¬ 
dance and indirectly in other ways contributing to the 
general well-being of the country. 

“Being a conservative people, the exportation of raw 
material will, with mature thought, become as unpopular 
as it is unnecessary. When this is so, then the inherent ex¬ 
cellence of American wheat, a quality possessed by that 
of no other surplus-producing nation, will exert its pro 
per commercial function in making our agricultural and 
milling interests stronger, whereas under present prac 
tices this very excellence often serves to weaken them.'' 
Arthur .J Dodge in “Northwestern Miller.’’ 


A UNIQUE SHOCKER 

In another column will be found the advertisement of 
the Canadian “O.K.” Grain Shocker Co. Limited, which 
has been recently organized to handle the “O.K.” Grain 
Shocker in Canada 

This machine is considered by many experts the most 
important of recent additions to the list c f agricultural 
implements adapted to the Western grain industry. It is 
claimed that the machine will pay for itself twice over 
in a season in grain and labor saved. Nothing will ap¬ 
peal more stronely to careful farmers than anything that 
deals successfully with the weed pest. Tb s machine eflcc 
tually gathers and saves the weed seeds, prevents them 
from reaching the ground and thus enables the farmer to 
inally keep his fields free from the incursions of noxious 
weeds. 

Very few men have the opportunity of being great, 
but all can be true, just, honest, and faithful, even in 
small things.—Smiles.- 

There is nothing the body suffers that the soul m»v 
sot profit by.—George Meredith. 


'Tis the beginning of virtue to escape from vice, and 
the beginning of wisdom to be free from folly.—Horace. 

W’hat is our life but an endless flight of winged facts 
•r events ; in splendid variety these changes come, all 
putting question to the human spirit.—Emerson. 


FOR EXCHANGE 

Splendid residence in Fort Rouge, 
on the river bank (Red), close to car 
line, large lot, 125 x 100 ft. to lane, 
8 -roomed frame house, modern, also 
stable. Encumbrance four thousand, 
easily handled. Price 8s,000 . Would 
take good half or quarter section of 
land, improved or unimproved, for 
equity. 

FRED. C. HAMILTON 

1 BANK OF HAMILTON CHAMBER8 
WINNIPEG 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills of 1308 exce* l 
that of the year before by 34,430 bbls. The mills mad. n 
exceptionally good showing for the three closing mo: : JS 
of the year, but they had previously lost ground in Ji. , 
July and August, when spot wheat was very light )n 
supply and abnormally high in price. 

The most conspicuous feature about the year's b 
ness was the small exports of flour. Foreign shipm. 
were the smallest since 1004—the black rust year Exc< ;>t 
ing 1004, the exports were the lightest since 1800. On \ 
15i per cent, of the total output went to foreign co in 
tries, where formerly as high as 40 per cent, were so op¬ 
posed of. 

This tends to emphasize the point that it is yearly 
becoming more difficult to do a reasonable volume of . x 
port. Limited wheat supplies and a paternalistic policy 
on the part of foreign governments like Germany and 
France, toward their own millers, are at last shutting 
American millers out of markets in which they have 
been established for years. 

PROFITS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

On an average, mills of the northwest appear to hav. 
fared moderately well for the first four months of the crop 
year—from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. In other words, they ap 
pear to have made moderate profits. Some did better 
than others. The problem from this on will he to hold 
onto the profits that have been earned Often, fixed 
charges after Jan. 1, eat into earnings of the fall. There 
fore the mill holding its own the remainder of the crop 
year, will be considered as doing well. Of course, sum. 
will doubtless do considerably better than that 
OUTPUT AND EXPORTS BY YEARS. 

The flour output and foreign shipments of Minneapolis 
mills by calendar years are shown below 

Per 



Output 

Exports 

cent <x 


bbls. 

bbls. 

ported 

1908 . 

. 13,694,895 

2,121,255 

15.48 

1907 

. 13,660 465 

2,349,540 

17.1!* 

1900 . 

. 13,825,795 

2.425,035 

17.54 

1905 

. 14,366.095 

1.741,120 

12 75 

1904 . 

. 13,652,735 

1.741.120 

12 75 

190.*’ . 

. 15,581,805 

3,080,610 

19 77 

1901* . 

. 16,260,105 

3,410,405 

20 97 

1901 . 

.. 15,921,8^0 

3,897,90* 

21.31 

1900 . 

. 15,082,725 

4,702,485 

aifn 

1899 . 

. 14,291.780 

4,009,135 

2 - ‘05 

1898 . 

. 14,232.595 

4.052,585 

2-47 

1897 . 

. 13,635,205 

3,942,030 

a M3 

1890 . 

. 12.874,890 

3,717,26* 

2- 80 

1895 . 

. 10,581,635 

3,080,935 

* * 11 

1894 . 

. 9,400,535 

2,370.756 

2 21 

1893 . 

. 9,377,635 

2,877,276 

30.68 

1892 .. 

9.750,470 

3,337.205 

34 22 

1891 . 

. 7,877,947 

3,038,065 

38 53 

1890 . 


2,107,125 

3'* 14 

1889 . 

. 6,088,865 

1.953,815 

32 "8 

1888 . 

. 7,056,680 

2.197,540 

3. u 

1887 . 

. 6,574.900 

2.650.000 

40.30 

1880 . 

... . 6,168,000 

2,288,500 

3 10 

issr, 

. 5,221,245 

1.834,846 

35 13 

1881 . 

. 5,317,670 

1,805,876 

a: 22 

1883 . 

4,046,220 

1,343,105 

33 1!' 

1882 . 

3,175,910 

1,201,630 

37 83 

1881 . 

. 3,142.970 

1,181,322 

37 ■*>* 

1880 . 

. 2,051,840 

799,440 

3s '.*« 

1879 . 

. 1,551,790 

442.000 


1878 . 

. 940,785 

107,18* 

r <“ 


DISCIPLINED HENS 

Will—“While I was in to market today, I bearc a 
lady ask a storekeeper if the eggs that he kept * ' e 
strictly fresh.” 

Tom—“Well, what did he tell her ?“ 

Will—“He said, 'They certainly are, madam ; ihe 
mer that we have always been getting them from will 
under any circumstances allow his hens to lay any o 1 
kind.’ " 
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H. D. METCALFE GRAIN CO. 

j Limited 

GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

Have had years of experience in selling grain. Know how to get 
top prices. Your interest guarded at every turn. Try u> on 
your next shipment, and set* how we can make money for yon. 

5 17 Grain Exchange - WINNIPEG, Man. 


MR. MILLAR’S DEFENCE OF THE 
COMBINES 

(By J. G. Moffat, Souris.) 

Champions the Combination of Line Elevators, 
Railroads and Bankers’ Associations who 
stood so solid together last season at Ottawa. 

The idea of taking away from the farmer the privi- 
■ le he now enjoys of loading his grain over the load 
ntr platform seems to worry Mr. Miller to a great extent, 
and in place of giving the Grain Growers’ Association 
any credit for the good work they have done, he seem 
ingly would like to tear it all down. First he refers to 
a circumstance that happened at Indian Head in which 
one farmer had to pay one-half of one cent more than he 
would have to pay if the elevators were allowed to make 
such charges as they saw tit. What can be proved by 
taking on« single point out of hundreds ? As a matter of 
fact we have about 60 Farmers’ elevators throughout the 
W.st, and the legislation passed last session will prevent 
the all powerful monopoly making certain charges at 
these points, until the Farmers’ Elevator is put out of 
business ; and then go back to the old game just as they 
have done in the past,to the farmers’ sorrow at many 
points. 

Purely our friend will not attempt to say that the 
above facts are not correct. If he does, we can get reli 
able farmers by the score to offer sworn testimony in 
proof of our contention. Our friend says a farmer should 
be .hie in one winter’s study to learn how to ship his 
ernin ; that the intelligence of the farmer should he much 
higher than it is, and that the farmer must be equipped 
before he (an protect himself, and that no change in sy6 
ten: will give him relief. 

Apparently Mr. Miller, they look like a hard bunch to 
den* with. Right you are, Mr. Miller, and I am with 
Jo Yon admit the evil did exist and still does exist, 
bur how are we to remedy this evil. Well, if you will 
us the assistance you are giving the other fellows, 
a-iimp right in and help us, if we all stand together 
u i«t win There is only one way we can be beaten 
bat is by dissension among the farmers. Now we 
got this combination guessing as they never did be 
and you had better assist us to keep them on the 
run 

on» Idea that one-half of the 500 shipping points 
■o getting fair treatment is no doubt an honest 
‘’n, bat it is evident that you are not familiar with 
ioM at those points, or you would think otherwise, 
believe I am wrong on this point, I would suggest 
the “Grain Growers’ Guide” ask the farmers at all 
ig points to report on same, and you will find that 
far from being the case. 

to the good results of our near-approaching rail¬ 


way system : so far it is a dismal prospect It is certain 
that the millenium is not in sieht yet For instance, the 
British North American Elevator Company, and the Port 
Arthur Termina, Elevator Company control mostly all 
the Canadian Northern system, and we are told that it 
is the same company divided into two nanus in order to 
evade the provisions of the act dealing with warehousing 
of grain. And we are told that the same Company is 
likely to get the Grand Trunk Pacific terminals as well 
You must first break the combination that -xists la- 
tween line elevators, terminal elevators, the large milling 
firms and the railroads. Their interests are all ident cal 
and in common with one another by the stocks they 
hold, which makes them co-partners. 

In regard to your examination of the government ele¬ 
vator craft, I must say that if you have not examined it 
any better than you have examined the oil system you 
are not in a position to criticise it. That the three pro 
vinces should pass unanimously on the new system, anti 
that the inter provincial count 1 1 should approve of tin- 
action, in the name of common sense can they all he mu- 
taken ? If so it is a mystery to me. 

In so far as your kind action to charity is concerned, 
if you did not know you should know that the Old Coun¬ 
try prices stand for nothing this year, and if you did 
get export figures based on Old Country prices you then 
did not get the value of the grain by 5 to 10 cents. 
Reference : take the ‘‘Corn Trade News and the Old 
Country Miller” so ably set forth by the “Grain Grow 
ers’ Guide,” which clearly shows up what actually did 
take place: August 2. r >th, Australian wheat, $1.15, Man 
itoha wheat, $1.24 2 5. November 3rd, Australian wheat, 
$1.20, Manitoba wheat $1.16 2-5. Australian wheat made 
5 cents, Manitoba loses 8 cents 

The above condition was brought about by manipula¬ 
tion, and as a result we have been taking Its.- than the 
value of our grain. So you see that if you did get all 
that was in your grain, based on export price, you did 
not get the intrinsic value of your grain. So that there 
is nothing in your challenge ; hut I mean to show you in 
the following that we are not getting the value of our 
grain. An illustration on November 10th, 1908, No 2 
Northern was worth by Winnipeg quotations $1.(0. Lyle 
ton freight rates anti commission amounting to 10 cents, 
making track wheat at Lyleton on the above date worth 
90 cents. On the same date 2 Northern sold at 
Hansboro, N.D., in bonded elevator street price, 85 cents 
Same wheat which graded 2 Northern in bonded elevator. 
North Dakota, would grade in Lyleton or Winnipeg 3 
Northern, which would make track price.- in Lyleton 88 
cents. On the same date the same wheat under American 
inspection graded 1 Northern and is sold street price 99 
cents, showing that the Dakota farmer got 5 cents a 
bushel more than we got at track price. These facts can 
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he verified if necessary by hundreds of farmers in South 
ern Manitoba who are familiar with the conditions. 

Now you will notice on November lhth the spread be¬ 
tween 3 Northern and 1 Northern was only 5 cents, and 
on .January 13th, 1909, the spread between 3 Northern 
and 1 Northern is 7 cents. So that the above compari¬ 
son may not show all the differencethat really does exist 

And last, but not least, it seems strange why Mr. 
Partridge’s name should have been brought into this mat 
ter. Do you think Mr. Partridge is the only man that 
can run this craft, or do you think that Mr. Partridge is 
the writer of my last letter ? If so, I wish to inform you 
that Mr Partridge never even heard of such a letter until 
he saw it in the press, if he ever did see it. But if Mr. 
Partridge is favorable to such a craft, I fail to see why 
that should hurt the craft, or make it even a dangerous 
vessel. It appears to me you are hard up for something 
unpleasant to say when you h id to name any individual 
in this matter. 

You have assai'ed the drain Growers’ Association for 
the legislation they obtained, but I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that it is backed up by SO to 90 per cent, of the far¬ 
mers of the three provinces. Then if you are going into 
the matter of the hallast that other men carry who are 
favorable to such a needed reform, you will have a heavy 
task on your hands. And I think it would be necessary 
for either you or I to pass our exams before we will be 
looked upon as men competent to pass judgment on our 
superiors in such important matters as those referred to 
by you. 

Now. Mr. Miller, you must admit that the price ob¬ 
tained in the Old Country markets »s fictitious and not 
the real value that the supply and demand would war 
rant, to say the least. And you must admit that the 
Dakota farmers are receiving from 5 to 12 cents more 
than the Manitoba farmers are receiving for the same 
article of wheat And you likewise know that the sur¬ 
plus of both countries is sold in the same market, and 
that the freight rates are equal if not in our favo". 

Now let us have our storage facilities both internal 
and terminal, and that means a sample market, where 
grain will be sold on its intrinsic value,and do not com¬ 
pel us to sell our grain on the value that is placed upon 
it when the grade is attached.—J. G. Moffat. 


LOADING CARS 
Railway Companies’ Instructions 

“Cars must not be loaded over the maximum <• .;, a 
city. 

Maximum capacity of a 60,000 lbs car is 40,800 P 

Maximum capacity of a 60,000 lbs. car is 66,000 11 

Maximum capacity of a 80,000 lbs. car is 88,000 P 

If an agent at point of shipment, or an employe of 

the Railway Company elsewhere has reason to bel 
that a car is overloaded with grain, he can have s-rne 
weighed at a station where the Company have track 
scales, and if the car is found to be loaded over the max 
imum capacity of the car, he must have the excess tr.in> 
ferred to another car, on which excess the less than car 
load rate will be charged, as well as the cost of tr tns 
ferring, weighing, switching, and bagging (if necessary). 
If shippers are systematically overloading their cars, 
they will be held responsible by the courts for criminal 
action, for any accidents or damages to life or property 
caused through cars breaking down in transit.” 


We wish to draw your attention to the above rules, 
which are very important, and unless acted upon by 
shippers it might cost them considerable money Prior 
to these rules coming into force the Railway Companies 
used to charge 50 per cent, over tariff rates for all excess 
weight, but now you will notice no excess freight is 
charged, but the Railway Companies have the right to 
unload the excess weight. 

Should your car be overloaded and you consider a 
leakage has taken place in transit you will not be able 
to establish a claim. 

Our advice to all shippers is to weigh all your grain 
if at all possible ; you then know exactly what you have 
in the car, and can bill the car out properly, giving its 
exact contents, instead of in the usual way of billing 
1,000 or 1,100 bushels more or less. Shippers lose con 
siderable money every season by underloading cars This 
would be obviated by we ; ghing. 

We are informed that overloaded cars go over their 
centre one to three inches, and when in this condition 
going round curves and rough roadbed they are apt to 
overbalance and cause a serious wreck, thereby endanger 
ing life and limb. 

The Railway Companies are taking active steps to 
stop overloading of cars on account of danger to tmffic 
caused by cars loaded above their maximum capacity 


THE WINGOLD CATALOG 


MOW RIADY 
Contains H owi of l*«r* Rind Sold Direct to the Tfwrtt 
Lowest Prices, Our new line of heating sad cooV ing stoves, 
for all kinds of f ■■ el. made of new Iron, in attractive pat¬ 
terns, with eve- v known Improvement 
and ap-to-cta te feature, ia ready for 1 mmed¬ 
iate shipment, st 1 w pHce*. •*vin? yon 
H to H from the prices that others ask. 

Tks Boat Stoves 
■ads Fuel Isvsrs 
had do perfect 
work. FeSle g 
antssd in 
•very raspect 







Sheet Steel 
lined 

1X.1* 


i Meal 

Klgb Closet 

ttrsr 


Hard or 
Soft Coal 

••.SO _ 

Boy 

Cool or ®o 

onrvrer, S4.TS u nt h you have 

* H f h Closet ^^^^^seen our wonderful 

Knameled kaflL stove offers. Our splen- 

H6 did patterns of economical 

stoves, costing little to bay and 
High Closet so constructed as to use the least 

I go* Reservoir possible fuel ; all told about in our 

NEW STOVE CATALOG 

We guarantee prompt and aafe delivery and agree 
te taka the stove back, pay freight both ways 
and return your money If yon are not more than pleased 
with your purchase. Save fS to f40 on every purchase Buy 
direct and save the dealer's ptedt. Every stoxe cssreatorrl and SO 
e* Proa Trial given. Writs far Mew Catalogue 


iTlwWWBOLD STOVE C0.LftL245 lotn Dame Aft., Wlamped 


Ransom 

Engraving 

Co. 

Photo- Engravers 
Designers 

45 Arthur Street 
Winnipeg 
Phone 3814 
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OUR BANKING FACILITIES 

(By an Experienced Hand ) 


Brother Farmers :—After studying the banking Pro 
portion put forward by the Grain Growers’ Grain Com 
pan I firmly believe that this movement is worthy of 
the support of every Western Farmer who may be in a 
position to take one or more shares. I believe it to 
be an absolutely safe mvrestment in so far as any other 
Bank in the Dominion is an absolutely safe investment ; 
ami t will pay just as large profits as any other Bank 
investment will pay. Tell me why it will not pay more 
pr< tits at an early date than any other Bank, in view of 
the fact that the Farmer can and will make his own Bank 
stronger than all others ? For the simple reason that the 
Stock will be held mostly by Farmers, and that in itself 
is a sufficient guarantee of its safety 

It is evident that when Farmers have become numer 
ous as stock holders, they will become BORROWERS to 
such an extent that it will not be necessary to loan 
money outside of our own members. Therefore it makes 
a very safe investment on the part of the Bank ns in 
times of plenty the greatest trouble of the Banks is to 
get their money out in safe quarters, and many of our 
Hanks are compelled to make risky loans to Speculators, 
etc in order to keep sufficient money earning a fair rate 
of interest and to pay satisfactory dividends to the 
speculative stock holders of the majority of Banks doing 
business to-day. 

As you no doubt are aware the bulk of the stock in 
other Banks is held by Speculators, Capitalists and large 
Corporations, which fact in itself should be sufficient to 
show that OUR BANK STOCK is a much safer invest 
ment Then, too, we have the opportunity o? placing 


men selected from the West, on the Bank Directorate, 
which gives us the further satisfaction of knowing that 
we may at least have the say as to what shall be done 
with our capital in times of stringency, and thus be uble 
to prevent a repetition of what was forced upon us last 
year, causing the Farmers at times to take from five 
to ten cents per bushel less than value. It was admitted 
on the floor of the House at Ottawa last session that 
such were the facts and the statement has not been con 
tradicted to this day. 

Now when we come to analize this matter, what do 
we find ? The Bankers’ Association affirmed to the last 
that there was not any money stringency last season and 
that they were not put to their limit at any time ; nor 
within Twelve Million Dollars of their limit,—in fact that 
they were not as close to their limit as they had been in 
former years. It is also admitted on the best authority 
that large blocks of the great plain peoples’ deposits 
were playing the game of “high finance” in New York, 
Mexico find other parts of the world ; and when we stop 
to consider the fact that out of the Seven Hundred Mil 
lion Dollars which are financing the Dominion to-day, 
Ninety Six Million Dollars is the total amount of paid 
up capital of all the Thirty-Five chartered Banks, making 
the other Six Hundred Million Dollars the amount of the 
deposits of the Great Plain People, you will see that the 
Banks are financing the country on OITR money, the 
money of the GREAT PLAIN PEOPLE 

Now, as has been said the Farmer had to take Five 
to Ten Cents per Bushel less than value on his Wheat 
during a make believe money stringency on the part of 


Wholesale Prices on Lumber 
to Farmers and Contractors 


Farmers when in need of Lumber, Shingles, or other Building 
Material, send us your list of wants and get our prices. We 
have been in the wholesale business here for three years, 
selling only to dealers, but we are now ready to sell to any 
person wanting such material at strictly wholesale prices. 
Farmers, club together and ^et your Lumber, Lime, 
Cement and Plaster in carload lots, and save 
money. We are reliable and can j^ive the best of bank and 
other references. 


McCollom Lumber Co. 

14 Trader’s Bank, Winnipeg 
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the Bankers' Association, who when put up in the collar 
admitted there was no real money stringency and that 
our money was playing the game of “high finance" in 
other p- its of the world at the very time that we were 
comp'.ied to take Five to Ten Cents per Bushel less for 
our Wheat. Are such facts sufficient or not sufficient to 
cause every farmer to stop and ponder where he is at ? 

Now what can it all mean hut just this : That we are 
concentrating our capital in the hands of men who are 
using it for their own special advantage. We are giving 
them the opportunity and assisting them to lay awake 
at nights studying out how they may he able to take a 
little more off our profits. Let us therefore concentrate 
our capital in the hands of men who will use it for 
our best interests, and in doing so we will have one of 
the strongest financial institutions in the Dominion,— 
one that will be able to take care of all the grain grov a 
in the three great Provinces. Just fancy, 130,000 Far, . 
ers taking one share each, would make A °AID-U.’ 
CAPITAL OF SEVENTEEN' MILLION DOLLARS ! 

In conclusion I would say,—FARMERS COME TO THE 
FRONT AND TAKE YOUR PLACE LIKE MEN Stand 
united, as the large Corporations stand together and 
who stood together at Ottawa last session—the Grain 
Interests the Railroads and the Bankers’ Association— 
as one united front in their effort to take away from the 
Farmer the privilege he now enjoys of loading his grain 
from the platform They certainly would have won their 
point had it not been for the splendid tight put up by 
the Delegates of the Three Provinces, so you will see 
that in these matters it is concentrated action that 
counts. By the joint acting of the Three Provinces in 
conference, a situation was saved which meant Millions 
of Dollars to the Farmer. 

Then Brother Farmers do not hesitate to make your 
Grain Growers’ Association stronger and stronger, for 
you cannot tell what may come next, and the stronger 
the Association the better and quicker the result. 

Yours faithfully, 

THE PATIENT CAMEL 

A TOUGH SUM. 

"Why, Tommy," said a school teacher to a little hoy 
who had just taken off his shoes and stockings in the 
school room, “what on earth do you mean by having 
your feet bare'*” "Please, sir," sa ; d Tommy, pleadingly, 
“the book wants to know how many* four times five are, 
and 1 have not enough fingers, so I have to count my 
toes ” 


“MOSSBACK” ON THE ONE MAN JUD( E 
IN THE GRADING SYSTEM 

How any intelligent public can support the hi t 
that any one man is able to determine the value of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat is beyond my comprehend 

How long will the people stand for such a doctr.i • 1 
Is it possible that we are to submit to such unfair tr- t 
ment for some time to come ? 

Do you not see that when the Chief Inspector j; 
nounces his judgment and fixes the grade that that set ' 
the price of our grain ? The price has been attached u 
the grade by a gang of special privileged men who are in 
business to get cheap wheat to make profit—to make 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 

They themselves have the settling of the price and m 
one has any say in the matter, even should he wish ui t 
make an effort to do so. If you are not a member of the 
Exchange you will be told you have no business in that 
very important apartment, that is for the speKlSally pri 
vileged, and you, as a farmer, must not tread on “holy- 
ground.“ 

What could be more natural to expect tha» that the 
men who hold the key to the situation would play the 
game to make all the profit possible out of a business 
that was put in its present monopolistic position for the 
special purpose of making profits—DOLLARS AND 
CENTS. They have entrenched themselves so that no 
power on earth can successfully deal with them while 
they have control of the grain storage facilities 

What they think wheat should be is what they quote 
to the public, and if they think the price too high to day 
they will make it lower to-morrow. 

You say, How can they do that ? Well, they do it 
in this way :— Four or five members of the Grain Ex 
change come together at 1.15 of the clock, the close of 
the market, and one of the number says : “We must drop 
the price of wheat 2c. for tomorrow. I will sell 5,000 
bushels at 2c. less than the quotations of to-day I will 
lose $100.00 and you four will “pony up” even and the 
loss for the five will be $20.00 each. 

The result—we will buy to-morrow one or 200. 
bushels at a drop of 2c., when as a matter of fact there 
is no drop in the world’s value, mnking a net gain of 
from $20,000 to $10,000 according to the amount of wheat 
purchased 

Now, how could you expect any different result when 
as a matter of fact the only men there who can make a 
price are the men wanting cheap wheat ? Then, do you 
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suppose they would make for “dear” wheat when they all 
want “cheap” wheat, which means a greater profit ? 

The point I wish to make is this : that when the Chief 
Gra n Inspector names the grade of your wheat, that 
means the price, for to all intents and purposes when he 
names the grade he names the price. I)o you not see that 
w! en he calls your wheat No. 2 Northern he settles the 
value of your wheat, and it will he sold for the price 
Paul for No. 2 Northern that day ? And we are com¬ 
pel .1 to take that price ; for we have not the privilege 
f '‘lling our grain at its intrinsic value on a sample 
m kct, such as they have in the Minneapolis market. 

Now 1 claon that with the power of grading vested in 
■uie man’s hands he settles the value of our grain, then 
is ' right that any one man should have the power of 
P ' ng value on your one or 200,000,000 bushels of grain 
an ciimpelling you to sell at that value ? 

' ust here is one of the greatest defects of our grad- 
u ystem. Well, you say, what are you going to do 
* it ? I say, give us a sample market where it will 
■Id on its merits with the grade attached, the same 
Minneapolis, and allow each buyer to buy on 
e. and do not prevent him paying the real value by 
g he must buy “subject to grade ” Then and only 
will we be able to get away from sett'ng the price 
gang of specially privileged monopolists that pre- 
Vf anyone outside of the member^ having any say as to 
the quotations of to-morrow shall be. 
it do not forget this fact—that to make a sample 
c-t a success we must take the storage facilities, 
interior and terminal, out of the hands of this mon 
combination and place them in the hands of an in¬ 
dent commission where there will be fair dealings 
1 and special privileges to none. Otherwise so long 
°y hold the storage they hold the key to the situ- 
for it is through the storage system of to-day 
they are able to get 50 per cent, of the crop at 


street prices, which is 5c. to 20c. less than the track 
price. 

So long as they can do that they will be able to 
cripple any sample market, or any independent movement 
that would undertake to get for the farmer the value of 
his product ; for is it Dot apparent to you that if the 
farmer is to get the value for his grain, we must have 
a market where all purchasers of grain would be com 
pelled to come to that market and compete against the 
world’s bidders, paying the value that supply and demand 
warrants ; where there will be no manipulation by “spe 
cially privileged” individuals, who devote their whole 
time to the study of how much profit they will be able 
to make out of the handling of grain 

MOSSBACK. 


To Grain Growers 

HKLI. S COMPKNDIl M is an invaluable book that has 
Just been compiled, showing all the grain shipping points on 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, The Canadian Northern Railway 
The Crand Trunk Pacific Railway, The Creat Northern Railway 

and giving the rate per 100 pounds, also the freight per 
bushel on Wheat, Oats, Barley and Flax. 

THE FARMER can instanth find the track value of his 
car of grain from anv point of shipment. 

I HE COM PE NT) 11 M also includes: Railway Rules lor 
(.train Shipments, Car Numbers and ( apacities. (train Ex¬ 
change Rules, Interest Tables, Telegraph Rates and other 
information. A post card addressed '.o 

F. N BELL 

•‘GRAIN GROWERS' GUIDE,' WINNIPEG MAN. 

will bring a copy of the Compendium to vour home lor v our 
perusal. Write to-day for it. 
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A BRAVE SPIRIT 

We arc coming to understand the tremendous influence 
of one mind over another, and of the mind over the body, 
and to see what possibilities are opening up through a 
more intelligent use of the mind. This knowledge brings 
with it an unescapable obligation. If it is a man’s duty 
to call in a physician when he is ill, and use every 
endeavour to make himself whole, it is equally his duty 
to reinvigorate his body through the use of his mind, 
and to be, so far as possible, his own physician, or at 
least to co-operate with his physician. And not only is 
it a man’s duty to cure himself ; it is also his duty to 
reinvigorate society and dissipate the fogs of the world 
by his serenity, cheerfulness, and courage. Pessimism is 
a form of disease. It is a miasma which enervates, dis¬ 
courages, and lowers the vitality, precisely as hope and 
courage invigorate, reinspire, and evoke gallantry of 
spirit. If the facts of life were a great deal blacker than 
they are, and human conditions a great deal harder, it 
would still be the duty of men to crush despair under 
their feet and to infuse into the air of the time courage 
hope and faith. 

This is, perhaps, the highest form of help a man can 
render to his fellows, because it helps them to help 
themselves. It is far better to put courage into a des 
pondent man than to place money in his hand ; to send 
a man back into the fight because he wants to go, through 
the reinvigoration of his spirit, than to take him home 
and make him comfortable. It is far better that a man 
should give his life heroically than that he should save 
it pusillanimously. In this time especially, when so many 
vital problems are to be solved, so many hard conditions 
confront serious men and women, wher wider knowledge 
has produced a clearer and deeper consciousness of the 
sorrow of life, every rr.an and woman ought to carry a 
brave spirit and make a generous contribution of good 
cheer to the fund of common feeling. It is no time for 
the despondent and the despairing. No matter what the 
danger is, or how black the outlook, despondency and 
despair have no part to play. Society has no more 
dangerous enemy in such a time as this than the pes 
simist who robs it of hope and weakens it when it needs 
all its strength. 


MIRTH IN LIFE 

A man who is himself full of benevolence, going out 
and walking through the day, comes back at night, and 
marvels that there is so much gold streaked through the 
rock of human life. He finds what he carries. He is 
susceptible to that which is strong in himself. 

A man who is mirthful will walk by Mr. Soberside, 
who never saw a humorous thing, and who wonders that 
his companion is perpetually cachinnating. The sober 
man feels and sees nothing of it, but the mirthful man is 
sensitive to every thing grotesque in nature or among 
men. Children seem whimsical ; actions look ludicrous ; 
men’s speeches twine themselves into odd combinations ; 
the mistakes that men commit, and the thousand sug¬ 
gestions and analogies, the likenesses and the contrasts, 
which are presented to the mind, take on attitudes cor¬ 
responding to the feeling that is observing them, or 
show themselves in its light. 

Life is full of amusement to an amusing man. Happy 
is he who has this faculty. It is more blessed than a 
garment in cold weather. There is nothing that so 
covers the nerves, there is nothing that so tempers anger 
and passion, there is nothing that is such a natural cure 
for discontent, there is nothing that brings men to such 
a companionable level, and creates such fellowship, as the 
divine spirit of mirth 

It is despised in the sanctuary, and nearly cast out ; 
though oftentimes it is of God, and leads us back to 
God, if it is not perverted. H. It’. Beecher 


PARALYZING EFFECT OF WORRY 

Anxiety, worry and fretting destroy nutrition by r 
ing the digestion and preventing assimilation of the 
triment in the food. Whatever affects the brain cells, . 
nutritive centers of the body, affects the health, the 1 
Worry or anxiety injures certain cells of the brain, of n 
beyond repair. The supply of nerve nutriment is cut 3. 
and all the normal processes of the body are disarran •• 1 
and disordered while one is troubled or worried or at x 
ious. This is why worry kills. 

Nothing is better known to physicians than the i. ct 
that people who are always worrying or fretting alio it 
their business affairs or their health, like a long-bt nt 
bow, lose all elasticity : there is no buoyancy, no spring 
in their life ; their minds have been held so long in this 
bondage that they refuse to react,—the rebound is gone 
The mind becomes, thereafter, mechanical and dead to 
ordinary suggestion. 

There is nothing else, except vice, which is so ditli 
cult to remedy as a mind perpetually under the influence 
of worry and anxious thought. 

Physicians tell us that the food remains absolutely 
undigested, that the gastric juice even is not generated 
when the mind is oppressed with fear or over-anxiety 
All the secretions of the body are affected and all the 
functions are thrown out of harmony. Without harmony, 
health is impossible, and, without health, success must 
be marred or impaired. Perpetual worriers cannot he 
happy, because they absolutely ruin their minds for en 
joyment. They always see clouds ; to them there is no 
sunshine. If any. one should say to them, “It’s a pleas 
ant day,” they would say, “Yes, but it will probably 
rain somewhere.” They can never quite get their mental 
sky clear of thunder clouds ; they alwayB see a cyckme 
coming in every cloud ; something is going to happen , 
business is going to the dogs ; their health is being im 
paired ; a cancer or consumption is developing in their 
systems ; and they are perfectly sure that things are not 
going to turn out right. 

If they happen to have a little streak of good luck in 
their business ; they look upon it as they would upon a 
very bright day in winter, calling it a weather breeder 
and believing that disaster is ahead of them. 

After a while the structure of the entire mind is 
changed by worries so that it cannot possibly get int< 
a normal condition more than a few minutes at a time 
It drops back immediately into it6 abnormal, worrying 
condition. 

Many a mother with a kindly-intentioned heart, casts 
perpetual shadows into the young lives about her which 
are sure to cripple and cramp their careers. She little 
realizes that it is almost the most unkind and cruel 
thing she couljl do to the children, dearer to her than life 
itself. 

The perpetual disputes and bickerings between the 
father and tfce mother in a home, the shadow-cast ng 
which seems so harmless, perhaps, at the time, will re 
appear in the after life of the children as great handle ps 
to success,—as great happiness-killers. 


VIRTUOUS FEAR 

There is a virtuous fear which is the effect of far 
and there is a vicious fear, which is the product of dor t. 
The former leads to hope, as relying on God, in W: 
we believe ; the latter inclines to despair, as not rely r ‘P 
on God, in Whom we do not believe. Persons of the '■? 
character fear to lose God ; persons of the other cl 
acter fear to find Him.—Pascal. 

No picture of life can have any thruthfulness th d 
does not admit the odious facts. A man’s power 
hooped in by necessity, which by many experiments he 
touches on every side until he learns its arc 
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GRAIN GROWERS’ GRAIN CO. LTD. 

Quarterly Meeting of Directors and Auditor’s Report for Half-Year 

Ending 31st December 


GRATIFYING INCREASE 

The regular quarterly meeting of the “Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company’’ was held at the offices of the company 
on the 5th of January. There were present Messrs. T. A. 
Crerar (President) ; E. A. Partridge (Ex-President! ; 
J. D. Lennox ; D. Railton ; M. C. McCuaig ; John Spen¬ 
cer ; R Elson ; J. Allen ; Seey-Treas. D. K. Mills. Mr 
John Kennedy (who had been holding a senes of meet¬ 
ings in the Swan River district) was prevented from at 
tending the first session of the meeting owing to delay 
in the train service. 

The shareholders’ auditor (Mr. W. H. Bewell) sub¬ 
mitted his report for the six months ending 31st Decem¬ 
ber. It was of the most gratifying character, and as it 
deals with so many encouraging features we are glad to 
present the following synopsis to our readers : 

“ Since the beginning of its financial year the Corn- 
company has made rapid progress. 

“From the 1st of July until the 31st of December 
(inclusive) 5215 cars of farmers’ grain, representing the 
total of 5,621.770 bushels were dealt with through the 
offices of the company, and exporting has been carried on 
to a considerable extent with satisfactory results. 

“My examination of the accounts and of the work 
done by the several departments shows that the business 
of the company is being managed efficiently and with due 
regard to economy. 

“Much attention has been given to systematizing and 
simplifying the work of the office, which, on account of 
the very large volume of business transacted necessarily 
falls into several departments. I find that these have 
been carefully and efficiently conducted under the super¬ 
vision of the chief officers, and the fullest harmony pre¬ 
vails throughout the management and office staff, all of 
whom seemingly show much interest in the ^elfare of the 
company. *' 

“The commodious offices now occupied by the com¬ 
pany and the good office equipment now in use, enables 
those employed in the office to do more work and better 
work in a given time than could be done in the past, and 
yet so great has been the growth of the business that 
much night work has been required both from the chief 
officers and many of the office staff. A new adding ma¬ 
chine (a great labor and time saving device) has recently 
been added to the equipment, which will greatly facili 
tate the work of the office. 

CLAIMS PENDING 

“A large number of claims for grain shortages, car- 
doors, errors in freight charges, etc., against the rail¬ 
way companies have been sent to our company for atten¬ 
tion. The investigation and preparation of these claims 
for submission to the railway authorities, and the work 
necessary to follow them up requires much time. These 
claims are receiving every care, but on account of the 
great amount of work necessary to handle promptly all 
the grain ottered, it has not been possible to complete 
and press claims with that dispatch which I think desir¬ 
able. While fully appreciating the desire and the efforts 
of the chief officers to conduct the business of the com¬ 
pany economically, I am still of the opinion that they 
would be justified in securing such efficient temporary 
office help as may enable thpm to handle without delay 
all claims submitted, as well as to keep up to its full 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 

strength every other department of business of the com¬ 
pany. 

“Practically all of the complaints received at the 
office arise from dissatisfaction with the grade of cars 
shipped. Much of the wheat this season has had a small 
percentage of shrunken and immature grain, which is nut 
noticed particularly by the shipper. Peculiarity of color 
and immature berries bring it short of the grade require 
ment, even if the sample weighs well over 60 Tbs. to the 
bushel. Nearly all cAses of dissatisfaction with grading 
on the part of the shipper is based on a comparison with 
what the local elevator buyer at his shipping point, after 
his grain was shipped, told him it should grade. In some 
cases the local buyer would perhaps buy a few loads at a 
grade higher than the farmer received on the car shipped 
It can easily be seen that this tends to create d ssatis- 
faction, and the extent to which this policy seems to have 
been carried by the elevator buyers indicates that a per 
sistent effort is being made to create and foster such dis 
satisfaction. The officers of the company use their best 
endeavors on behalf of shippers. They however have not 
the deciding voice in fixing grade, weight and dockage 
This is done by the Government inspector. 

THE GUIDE’S PROGRESS 

One of the largest items of expenditure is, I find, that 
of “loans to the Grain Growers’ Guide,” the organ of 
the Grain Growers’ Association. The good work already- 
done by the “Guide” in disseminating necessary infor 
mation, is sufficient justification for our company show 
ing an interest in its prosperity. The “Grain Growers 
Guide” is evidently well received. That its paid subscrih 
ers now reach nearly 6,000, as well as the many letters 
of approval and inquiry, show not only that it is highly- 
appreciated, but also that with its present rapid rate of 
increase in subscriptions, it will at an, early date become 
not only self-sustaining, but find itself in a position to 
repay the loans advanced to it by our company. This 
seems all the more likely, inasmuch as I am credibly 
informed there is a probability that the “Guide” may 
soon become the organ also of the Grain Growers’ Asso 
ciation of Saskatchewan and possibly of the Farmers 
Associations of Alberta. 

LARGE INCREASE OF SHAREHOLDERS 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Company has not only ha«’ 
a large increase in its grain business, but the number o’ 
its shareholders has also been greatly augmented durin. 
the six months under consideration. Since 1st July 
1720 shares of the company’s stock have been taken up 
making the grand total at 31st December of 4652 sham 
This substantial addition to its shareholders shows tha 
the company is becoming widely known and increasingly 
popular with the farmers of the West. 

“A call of 40 per cent, on the stock was recommende 
by the shareholders at their last annual meeting. Thi 
call has been made by the directors and a notice of sam 
(payable before 1st February) was lately sent to the nev 
shareholders. This call, I find, is being promptly re 
sponded to and when fully paid the company will have 
paid-up capital of over $80,000 Each shareholder wi 
then have 70 per cent, or $17.50 paid on each share held 
and from present indications, ‘the directors expect tha 
the remaining $7.50 will be paid out of the present year 
business. 
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THE HOME BANK 


• The company’s transactions with the Home Bank 
sn in to have been most satisfactory. All the money 
necessary for conducting this extensive business has been 
available when needed. The manager, in an interview, 
expressed to me his appreciation of the management and 
the general business conduct of the company. 


“Considerable Home Bank stock has been subscribed 
f ( ,r by farmers throughout the West, and the many in¬ 
quiries received at the office indicate that interest in 
tins question is rapidly growing and that from a far 
iner’s standpoint the more the matter is considered the 
greater will be their approval of this investment. 

In my opinion our company did wisely last May when 
it purchased Home Bank stock. Its line of credit was 
largely increased so that it has been in position to 
handle promptly all grain offered and make advances and 
final settlements with farmers without de'ay. This has 
been decidedly to the advantage of all farmers doing 
business of our company. BFWEI I 


STATEMENT OF GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Which have passed the inspection point at 
Winnipeg during the month ending 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1908. as supplied by the Chief Inspector of 
Grain, Manitoba Grain Inspection Division. 


SPRING WHEAT. 

Cars. 


1 Hard White Fife... <5 
1 Hard . 1 

1 Northern . 045 

2 Northern . 2028 

3 Northern . 2171 

No. 4 . Kill* 

Feed . 112 

Rejected 1 . 209 

Rejected 2 . 3:14 

No Grade . 333 

Rejected . 113 

Condemned . 2 

No. 5 . «j03 

No. 6 . 20S 

Total . 7744 


WHITE WINTER. 

Cars. 

No. 1 Alberta Red ... 17 

No. 2 Alberta Red ... 113 
No 3 Alberta Red .... 150 
1 White Winter ... 4 

No. 2 White Winter ... 20 
N . 3 White Winter ... 0 

l M xed Winter.... 2 
i 2 Mixed Winter ... 0 

i. 3 Mixed Winter... 1 

feted 1 38 

jected 2 . 30 

Grade . 

vied . 1 

4 07 

Five . 53 

Total .511 


OATS. Cars 


Extra No. 1 Can Western 2 
No. 1 Can. Western... 102 
No. 2 Can. Western.. 851 
No. 3 Can. Western.. 108 

Rejected . 18 

No Grade . 00 

Extra No. 1 Feed .... 383 

Condemned No. 1 . 225 

No. 2 Feed . 71 

No. 2 Mixed . 10 

No. 2 Black. 1 

Total .1831 

BARLEY. Cars. 

No. 1. 

No. 2 . 

No. 3 Extra . 2 

No. 3. 143 

No. 4 . 08 

Rejected . 28 

No Grade . 0 

Feed . 8 

Total . 285 

RYE. Cars. 

No. 1 . 1 

No. 2 . 1 

Total . 2 

FLAX SEED. Cars. 
No. 1 N. W. Man .... 407 

No. 1 Manitoba . 52 

Rejected . 10 

No Grade . 10 

Total .545 


TOTALS. 

CARS 

LAST YEAR 


CARS 

at . 

8255 

8227 

C.P.R. .. 

7103 

8. 

1831 

1225 

C.N.R. 

.... 2317 

'ey . 

285 

245 

G.T.P. 

179 

x Seed. 

545 

318 

Calgary 

975 


2 

4 

Duluth ... 

544 

Total... . 

10918 

10019 


10918 


THE UNITY OF JUSTICE AND 
HAPPINESS 

(By Bayard Mosby). 

In his commentaries on the laws of England Sir \\ i 
liarn Blackstone says : “ As therefore the Creator . ha.-' 

so intimately connected, so inseparably interwoven the 
laws of eternal justice with the happiness of each Indi 
vidual that the latter cannot he attained but by observ 
ing the former ; and if the former be punctually obeyed, 
it cannot but induce the latter.’’ 

The above utterance from Blackstone, though written 
over one hundred and thirty years ago, is a healing mes 
sage to this age The world may at times forget that 
justice and happiness are “inseparably interwoven’’ ; hut 
the failure to observe this immutable law has brought 
with unerring certainty its punishment, that harvest of 
evils—the tares, which error has sown with the wheat. 
All truth is ancient, and this saying of Blackstone is but 
an unfolding of that promise set forth in Scripture “But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and these things shall be added unto you.” 

Though all men seek happiness, few there be that hud 
it ; and in that vain search—eagerly, vet sometimes with 
faltering step—how many heed the warning of the Hebrew 
prophet* “Never seek justice.” 

Every sage and philosopher who has investigated the 
subject has come to the conclusion that true Happiness 
is not to be found in the possession of material wealth, 
nor in the gratificat ; on of the pleasures of the senses : 
nevertheless men continue to struggle for the acquisition 
of wealth, building their houses on the sinking sand, lg 
noring justice, the bed-rock foundation. 

When Henry George, the greatest of economic writers 
of the nineteenth century, founded his system of political 
economy, he accepted the rock which the builders had re 
jected—having justice for his corner stone. Long before 
his day economic writers had found property in land to 
be indefensible, and that the earth is, and of right ought 
to be, common property. To secure this equal right of 
all men, to show the practicability of its attainment, 
was the high ideal to which Mr. George dedicated his life 
and labor of love to humanity. That he had faith in the 
truth he tried to make clear ; that he was not a mgre 
dreamer of dreams, but a prophet, conscious^! the mag 
nitude of his work, is witnessed by the following passage 
from his text-book : 

“The truth that I have tried to make cleur will not 
tind easy acceptance. If that could be, it would have been 
accepted Jong ago. If that could be, it would never have 
been obscured. But it will find friends. Will it at length 
prevail ? Ultimately, yes. But in our own times or in 
times of which any memory of us remains, who shall 
say ?” 

That Mr. George was thoroughly in accoru with Black 
stone as to the unity of justice and happiness may be 
seen in the following quotation from Mr. George 

“Just as social adjustments promote justice, just as 
they acknowledge the equality of right between man and 
man, just as they insure to each the perfect liberty which 
is bounded only by the equal liberty of every other, must 
civilization advance. Just as they fail in this must ad 
vancing civilization come to a halt and recede Political 
economy and social science cannot teach any lessons that 
are not embraced in the simple truths that were taught 
to poor fishermen and Jewish peasants by One. who, 
eighteen hundred years ago, was crucified.” 

For keen spiritual foresight Mr. George rises like Saul 
above his brethren in this passage from his “Progress 
and Poverty” : 

“Mind is the instrument by which man advances, and 
by which each advance is secured and made the vantage 
ground for new advances Within our own times, undei 
our very eyes, that Power which is above all. and in all. 
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and through all ; that Power of which the whole universe 
is but the manifestation ; that Power which maketh all 
things and without which is not anything made that is 
made, has increased the bounty which men may enjoy, as 
truly as though the fertility of nature had been increased 
Into the mind of one came the thought that harnessed 
steam for the service of mankind. To the inner ear of 
another was whispered the secret that compels the light¬ 
ning to bear a message around the globe.” 

What a temptation was there to give the praise to 
the men who made these discoveries ! Not so with Mr. 
George. He rejoiced in a faith in the perfection and uni¬ 
versality of God’s laws, and this is why he was able to 
give a message to the world which will some day prove 
to be the greatest of material (if it be right to call it 
material) blessings ; for it will in its own time unfold to 
an awakened consciousness. God’s inexhaustible store¬ 
house—a world of comforts for all. ”0 ye of little 
faith.” 


ROTHSCHILD AND SUCCESS 

The elder Baron Rothschild had the walls of his 
bank placarded with the following curious maxims :— 
Carefully examine every detail of your business. Be 
prompt in everything. Take time to consider, and 
then decide quickly. Dare to go forward. Bear 
troubles patiently. Be brave in the struggle of life. Main¬ 
tain your integrity as a sacred thing. Never tell business 
lies. Make no useless acquaintances. Never try to ap¬ 
pear something more than you are. Pay your debts 
promptly. Learn how to risk your money at the right 
moment. Shun strong liquor. Employ your time well. 
Do not reckon upon chance. Be polite to everybody. 
Never be discouraged. Then work hard and you will be 
certain to succeed. 


COLLEGE AND MONEY 

The first year and a half after leaving school I spent 
on the farm and in the pinery. Finally I settled down in 
1901 and have farmed ever since. The education which 1 
received at the agricultural school has been everything to 
me Now I have one hundred and s xty acres of land free 
from every incumbrance, and fifty shares in the local 
bank. I have followed diversified farming, as 1 think that 
gives better and cleaner crops. Now my sheep barn is 
one of the finest in this locality, and so is my granary. 
Both of them I have built myself.—M B.L. 

DISCHARGED FOR CAUSE 

Said an old merchant the other day : “I never dis 
charged a man in my life. But I have a score of clerks 
who discharged themselves.” 

The young man who enters a store and soon finds 
himself on the outside with short-term wages in his 
pocket, and his future altogether behind him so far as 
that establishment goes, will discover on looking back 
that he has descended from the store door to the side¬ 
walk by three steps : 1. Indifference ; 2. Independence ; 

3. Insolence. 

1. “I guess T’m doing all I’m paid for. I am not 
going to be a slave for any one.” This he thinks, in the 
quiet and selfish privacy of his own mind. 

2. “I am as good as any other man in this store. 
Nobody is going to boss me about, you bet !” This is 
usually said over and over again to the other clerks. 
And what is spoken loudly in the back room or the base¬ 
ment is echoed in a whisper up where the proprietor is. 

3. “I am doing as well as the other fellow If you 
don’t like my work, suppose you get someone in my 
place.” This to the manager, or to the head clerk, or 
even to the “old man” himself, when disgruntled because 
of some well-meant admonition. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 

DULUTH 
SHORT LINE 

IMPROVED 8ERVICE THROUGH 

FORT FRANCIS 

NEW ROUTE THROUGH DULUTH TO AND FROM 

EASTERN CANADA 

17.10 Leave WINNIPEG Arrive 9.25 
1.40 “ FORT FRANCES “ 1.10 

5.10 Arrive VIRGINIA Leave 21.35 
7.30 44 DULUTH 44 19.10 

CHOICE OF ROUTES 

Through Fort Frances—Duluth—Chicago (Direct) 

Fort Frances Duluth—St. Paul—Chicago 
Fort Frances Duluth—Mackinaw 
Fort Frances- Duluth—Sault Ste. Marie 

Solid Through Train First Class Coaches 
Standard First Class Can. Northern Sleeping Cars 
Diuing Car Service 


SYNOPSIS OF CANADIAN NORTH-WEST 

HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS 

NY even numbered section of Dominion Lands in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, excepting 8 
and 26, not reserved, may be homesteaded by any persoD 
who is the sole head of a family, or any male over 18 
years of age, to the extent of one-quarter section of 160 
acres, more or less 

Application for entry must be made in person by the 
applicant at a Dominion Lands Agency or Sub-Agency for 
the district in which the land is situate. Entry by 
proxy may, however, be made at any Agency on certain 
conditions by the father, mother, son, daughter, brother 
or si6ter of an intending homesteader. 

DUTIES.—(1) At least six months’ residence upon and 
cultivation of the land in each year for three years 

(2) A homesteader may. if he so desires, perform tht 
required residence duties by living on farming land own 
ed solely by him, not less than eighty (80) acres ib ex 
tent, in the vicinity of his homestead He may also do 
so by living with father or mother, on certain conditions 
Joint ownership in land will not meet this requirement 

(3) A homesteader intending to perform his residence 
duties in accordance with the above while living with 
parents or on farming land owned by himself must notify 
the Agent for the district of such intention. 

W W. CORY, 

Deputy of the Minister of the Interior. 

N. B.—Unauthorized publication of this advertisement 
will not be paid for. 
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LUMBER! LUMBER! 

DIRECT FROM MILLS TO THE 

FARMER—CONSUMER 

WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY OF US 
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pay a middle mans profit when you can buy from us at 
Wholesale Prices? «i If you can alone, or in conjunction 
with a neighbor, order a car lot, we will send you a delivery of 
lumber direct from the mills that Mill fill every requirement in 
your building scheme, and save you thirty per cent on retail prices. 
r Now is the time to build or to get cheap lumber for future oper¬ 
ations. It will not reach a lower point. * GET our prices— 
deli\ ered at your station, i ou pay when you have received and 
are satisfied with our delivery. 


The Lake Lumber Company 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 
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TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF CO-OPERATION IN 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Fortieth Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union 


We are in receipt of the report of the Fortieth Annual 
Congress of the Co-operative Union of Great Britain, 
which eloquently reminds us that another milestone has 
been reached and another magnificent story added to the 
stately edifice that the co-operators of Great Britain are 
erecting—an edifice that is already an economic beacon 
for the slowly awakening world. 

While to the philosophic student of human progress, 
the question of profits in dollars and cents is insignifi 
cant in comparison with some other things, it is import 
ant. anti as a forcible illustration to arrest the attention 
of a world engrossed in money-getting it is possibly more 
effective than the achievements that make for mural and 
mental development and the true happiness of the people. 
Therefore it is interesting to note the fact that during 
the past year the number of British co-operators has been 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP NEARLY TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS ! 

increased by the addition of 101,331 members, making the 
total membership at present 2,434,085. 

The business showed the phenomenal increase for the 
past business year of £7,783,042, or about $38,919,710 ; 
while the profits were £12,003,341, or over sixty million 
dollars. The increase over last year was £1,028,346, or 
about $5,141,730. 

In his inaugural address, Councillor T. W. Allen, pres¬ 
ident of the congress, laid great stress on the larger 
stress on the larger aspects of the movement represented 
by the Co-operative Union of Great Britain, thus empha 
sizing the important point to which Mr. Grey gave his 
most serious attention in his address of last year. 

The ideal of the co-operators is the practical realiza 
tion of the dream of human brotherhood based on free 
uom and justice ; and the fact that the co-operators are 
securing to their members the profits that heretofore have 
gone into the pockets of the exploiters is something that 
appeals to the common sense and wisdom of all workers 
who dare and care to think of themeelves. In speaking of 
the financial showing of the past year Mr. Allen ob¬ 
served : 

“The figures tabulated for this congress show an un 
paralleled record in all sections. In our business depart¬ 
ment we have reached an annual total of £ 105,717.699. 
This gigantic business is done on sound democratic prin 
ciples. Every unit is interested in its success and has a 
voice in its management. We have now 2,434,085 mem¬ 
bers, mostly bread winners and heads of families. Making 
every allowance we estimate that 8,500,000 persons, or 
one-fifth of the British population, is being fed and 
clothed mainly through the .medium of our 1,566 regis 
tered co-operative societies and their numerous branches. 
Our share capital—largely the accumulation of bonus on 
purchases—has reached £32,055,229 and our loan capital 
totals £9,870,198. For security ’n the day of depression 
we have resefve funds amounting to £3,858,346, and to 
crown all we are distributing profits to our members at 
the rate of C12,003,341 per year.’’ 

ITS ECONOMIC IDEALS. 

Something of the economic ideals of this large army 
of intelligent English workers may be gained from Mr. 
Allen’s observations in the following lines : 

“The problem of the workless and breadless presses 
and must be solved. We dare not leave it unsealed. To 
do so would betray national insanity. The fiercest cry of 
our people is not for food, but for work with which to 
win it, and who dares be deaf to a cry like that ? None 


will dispute that employment is a permanent factor 
the life of any community whose industrial system is 
based on competition. Such a system, which enfeebles our 
energy and bemeans our nature, heaps up unlimited 
wealth on the one hand and unemployment on the othir. 
makes civilization a mockery to many. It is not merely 
that some are unduly rich and others poor, but that the 
gulf grows ever wider. Between feudal baron and sir, 
there was some social tie, but between the employees and 
many a limited liability company, whose shareho.ders are 
only concerned with profits, there is less reciprocality 
than between master and slave. 

“As co-operators, we proclaim our belief that the 
‘right to work’ is a primary and natural right of man 
To the politicians in power we say that, while we agree 
every trade produces not only its own employment but its 
own unemployment, and that any measure dealing with 
the question shal' recognize that those who profit by un 
employment shall pay for the evils which it entails, we 
also say it is the immediate duty of the state to see that 
men are not kept, for any cause, without the work which 
provides them with the means of living. And to politi 
cians out of power, whose remedy for social woe is tariff 
reform, we say, ‘ We do not believe you.’ As co-oper 
ators we have ever stood for commercial freedom 
BLESSINGS OF FREE TRADE. 

It is a liberty which, having struggled for and obtained, 
we mean to keep. We stand for the right of the people to 
enjoy the blessings of Free Trade already won and to have 
all other barriers burnt away that hinder free access to the 
means of subsistence that honest industry offers. No body 
of men is better able to understand what controlled mar 
kets and control'ed supplies in the hands of irresponsible* 
would mean to this country. A movement that has paid 
£5,090,000 in ‘Sugar Tax’ can say there are some things 
they can understand, having hammered f them out on the 
anvil of experience. There must be no chance given for 
gambling in the food supplies of our people, and to ad 
vocate Tariff Reform as a remedy for unemployment is 
dishonest. Protectionists do not want work for all 
Work for all would ruin their profits. Tariff Reform 
would profit the few but for the many it would be a ca! 
amity. If the ‘fiscal fright’ is to come we shall be on 
the side of the many, believing that a Free Trade polio 
is a great constructive program for the development of 
industry in the interests of the multitude which work^ 
and the multitude which buys.” 

In touching upon the educational and social ideal- 
Mr. Allen observes : 

“When a good wage and employment are secured, the 
the real task of all social reform will begin. Only whe 
man has a sufficiency of daily bread will he realize the 
man does not live by bread alone. The store and t 
workshop are but a means to an end. The real end ■ 
the material gain is to prepare a way to develop the lo' 
for better things, both material and moral. Our bm 
ness is to get men not in poverty to want—earnestly d 
sire—the higher comforts, the refinements, the ment 
pleasures of life. This movement cares for our condition 
it cares also for our life. It saves us money and gives 
protection ; it also seeks to give us knowledge. O' 
ideals are themselves the most valuable of all our asset 
and it is only by a fond cherishing ofthese that we shu 
keep our place in the vanguard of the world. It is r 
useless expenditure to build up the best ileal—not mere 
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t ideal of a slight improvement in present conditions, 
the ultimate ideal of all—the perfecting of manhood, 
i this account we rejoice in the revival of educational 
w .: b now manifest. We are rediscovering that co-opera 
t a is a ship and all that board her must belong to the 
( • She is no ship for passengers, although some have 
r, ,ie on deck and labeled our principles as so much leg 
‘not wanted on the voyage.’ Our first educational 
wi :k is with these. We must make them acquainted with 
the true character of co-operation and the work it seeks 
to accomplish. A movement that opens its doors to all 
corners will neglect at its peril the claims of its members 
to education. Membership no more makes a co-operator 
than sitting in a library makes a scholar. There must be 
training. The fact that last year we spent £93,435 on 
lectures, libraries, scholarships, reading rooms, ftstivals, 
publications, etc., is all to the good and money well 
spent ; but there is room and a demand for enlargement. 
MONEY SPENT IN HOUSING ITS MEMBERS. 

"In spite of health and housing acts, slumdom reigns. 
From the beginning co-operators have recognized that 
without healthy homes we cannot have a healthy people, 
and that the fulness of the hospital ward would not exist 
but for the garret. It is all to our credit that we have 
spent £10,000,000 in housing 50,000 of our memliers, and 
our work proceeds. The English Wholesale has set aside 
£250,000 for immediate use, and distributive societies are 
active all over the country. The Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society—one of the special organizations of the 
movement and a thoroughly democratic institution—is do¬ 
ing excellent work housing the people, and is worthy the 
support of all societies with capital to invest. So also is 
the Tenants’ Co-partnership movement, which is taking a 
firm hold of the public, as well as the co-operative mine, 
to an astonishing degree, and bids fair to be one of the 
most effective instruments for dealing with the most per¬ 
plexing question of our time. . . . The success of 

"First Garden City,’ at Letchworth, has opened up a new’ 
vista for the co-operator and the nation. Such move¬ 
ments are bringing back that love of home and father- 
land which is fast disappearing, and the way has been 
opened for forming an entirely co-operative garden city 
and co-operative garden suburbs. We learn with unmixed 
pleasure that the C.W.S. directors are favorable to re 
moving their factories into the country, and other pro¬ 
ductive societies may be like minded. At least the mat- 
ter has been brodght within the realm of discussion, even 
if the initial difficulty has not been overcome. In Mr. 
Ungers’ phrase, ‘A movement which in itself is a step 
toward economic order, with its vast resources, its unique 
and closely knit organization, its centralized experience 
and accumulated knowledge of industrial possibi'itics, 
could plan and carry out the creation of a co-operative 
city and community’ with a success that would be at 
on »• an example and a model. 

HONORABLE WEALTH AND THE OTHER. 

‘Since civilization began, wealth has been sought in 
r main directions. There is the wealth that can be 
r le possible for all who are industrious, moral and 
f nomical, which comes from fruitful field cultivated in 
I re, from flocks and herds and orchards, and from legi- 
tte cammerce ; and there is the wealth from unjust 
■ fees connected with cruelty, selfishness and cr me, the 
1th which is unblessed and breeds oppression ol the 
-the garnering of conquered cities, the spoils of van- 
bed nations. The latter source has had its day, and 
v lover of humanity will reioice that our swords are 
.• turned into spades .and plowshares for the purpose 
dling the soil.” 

1 his message voices the spirit of twentieth century 
ization. It is something that should be carefully 
ldered by every earnest minded American. 

\.t the English congress was a greater number of dele¬ 


gates from Continental Europe than at any previous con 
gress. Indeed, the cause of co-operation is making splen 
did progress in many lands of Continental Europe 


CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE 

In a very thoughtful paper delivered by the distin¬ 
guished Swiss economist, Dr. Hans Mulltr, before the 
Fortieth Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union of 
Great Britain, the rapid and healthy growth of co-opera 
tion on the continent of Europe was forcibly dwelt upon. 

Dr. Muller showed that in Denmark in 1896 there were 
but 310 co-operative societies, but this number had risen 
in 18% to more than 1,290 such societies. 

In Sweden, from 1897 to 1906 not less than 3,162 co¬ 
operative societies of different kinds were registered ; 
w’hile during the past seven years more than 1,016 co 
operative societies have been formed in Finland 

In Roumania there are to-day more than 2,000 credit 
associations among the peasants who ten years ago were 
almost unacquainted with co-operative institutions. 

In Hungary there were probably not more than 20 
stores in 1908, but to-day there are more than 800 
societies in the co-operative federation and 1,653 credit 
associations. 

In Switzerland from 1900 to 1907, 2,138 co-operative 
societies have been founded. 

In Holland more than g thousand new co-operative 
societies have been formed since 1897. 

In Germany, at the end of 1906, there were 25,714 co 
operative societies of different kinds. 

Dr. Muller, after making some observations in regard 
to the remarkable growth in recent years of the co-oper 
ative movement in Europe, adds : 

“But not only the number of societies is increasing, 
there is a strong tendency manifested towards federation 
In nearly every country several important unions are to 
be found, which very often are federated again. The most 
remarkable federation in this respect is certainly the 
German Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
having its headquarters in Darmstadt, and consisting of 
41 unions, containing 17,500 societies, uniting nearly one 
and one-half millions of agriculturists, among whom are 
small peasants and great landlords.’’ 


Mr. Nuwud, arriving home late, encounters the house¬ 
maid returning from her “day-out.” 

“Why, Jane,” he says, “this is a nice time of night 
to come home !” 

“Yes, sir,” replies Jane, “What would missus say to 
us if she knew ?” 

I-1 

Wanted j Old Country Buyers 

I Highlv Improved Farms of not loss than 32H acres, with 
j photographs of buildings. In mailing particulars, please 
I give correct legal description, also details of improve- 
1 ments, material used in construction, dimensions of huild- 
| ings, fences, acreage under cultivation, price, terms, 

| encumbrance etc. Photographs will not hi* returned. 

| Agreements and mortgages showing a good margin of 
1 securitv purchased at the usual rate of discount. Secur- 
i ities atranged on the crop payment plan will not be 
I considered. 

City Property to Exchange for Farm Lands 

1 Farmers wishing to purchase or sell City property should 
| communicate at once with 

WILLIAM GRASSIE 

[ 54 Aikins Building. 221 McDermot Avenue, WINNIPEG. CANADA 

| Phone 5327. P. O. Box H45. j 
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MILLERS AND THE TARIFF 

The Northwestern Miller is theoretically a believer in 
absolute free trade. It is sure that, if this principle 
could be universally established throughout the world, 
millers would be immensely benefited. It is certain that 
American millers, speaking of the millers an noth sides of 
the line as such, would gain immensely and is almost as 
confident that millers elsewhere would generally profit. 
Beyond all question bread eaters would be helped if the 
world’s markets were universally open and untaxed so far 
as wheat and flour were concerned. 

While in favor of free trade as a principle, it has 
business sense enough to realize that it would mean ruin 
for a country which has been protective to suddenly 
change to free trade, and it understands the difficulty of 
gradually reducing tariffs when there exists a pressure on 
the part of protected industries to maintain them. The 
argument against a disturbance of trade conditions is 
always powerful, and there is some sense and justice back 
of it. 

The people of the United States have expressed them¬ 
selves rather emphatically in favor of tariff revision, and 
they have wisely enough committed the task of revision 
to the Republican party which is pledged to undertake it. 
This does not mean a revision upward, but downward, 
and it is supposed that the party in power will carry 
out its promise in such a manner as to least disturb 
business conditions and at the same time accomplish the 
desired results. It may be a delicate and difficult task, 
but, nevertheless, the recently elected administration has 
solemnly pledged itself to undertake it. 

Heretofore revisions of this kind have been somewhat 
farcial and it is possible that this attempt may be the 
same, nevertheless it behooves the millers of this coun¬ 
try to take an interest in the matter, not that they need 
direct protection, but that, in the readjustment of the 
tariff, some consideration be given to the duties on art¬ 
icles imported from countries which are disposed to buy 
American flour. 

Beyond this, the paramount consideration for millers 
to have in mind is the adoption of a regulation that 
will permit them to compete with the millers of other 
countries in foreign markets on a favorable basis. This 
can be best conserved by the admission of foreign wheats, 
to be ground into flour for export only, without the 
payment of the present prohibitory duty or the observ¬ 
ance of rules that are practically impossible. 

Across the boundary line is an immense and develop¬ 
ing wheat area, which but for the tariff would find its 
outlet to the bread consuming world through the United 
8tates. Under existing conditions it would not be fair 
to the American farmer, who stands for protection on 
everything he buys or uses, to allow this grain to enter 
thia country free. No one expects or demand this. 

It is quite possible and entirely feasible, however, 
to admit this wheat free of duty on condition that the 
product made from it or its equivalent shall be exported. 
This is in harmony with the principles already estab¬ 
lished and is in fact in accordance with the existing law 
It has been made impossible by reason of the burden¬ 
some and arduous conditions imposed by treasury regu¬ 
lations. These are so construed that the miller who at¬ 
tempts to mill foreign wheat in bond finds his profit in 
the transaction entirely eaten up by expenses, so that the 
net result is loss instead of gain. 

By freely permitting millers to import foreign grain 
and export the equivalent of the flour made from it, 
without expensive and impossible conditions, would not 
only enable milling but many other interests to profit, 
without in the slightest degree harming the American 
grain grower 

An enlightened and broad-minded view of this matter 
will show the following to be true. If millers were able 


to grind this wheat and export the flour made from it 

1. The Canadian wheat grower would be benefited i,y 
finding a ready market for his product. This should be 
considered even by Americans, since the whole wide 
world is interested in enlarging its supply of breadstuff 
wherever grown. This is a vital question far more im 
portant to the world’s welfare than any question of tar 
ifls or individual protection. The world must encourage 
grain growing in order to insure the future of its bread 
supply, and what would help Canada would help other 
countries as well. 

2. The American railway would be benefited by the 
haul of wheat from the field to the mill and the flour 
from the mill to the seaboard. 

3. The ocean carrier would be benefited by the trims 
portation of the flour across the ocean. 

4. The grain buyer and seller would be benefited by 
having the purchase and sale of this wheat. 

5. The American miller would be benefited by the in 
crease in his export sales, the added efficiency of his 
plant and the more economical and extended operation of 
all the forces at his command. 

6. American labor, including the operative miller and 
the clerical force, would be benefited by securing more 
and steadier occupation. 

7. The American banker would be benefited by secur 
ing the handling of the additional foreign exchange. 

8. The nation as a whole would increase the balance 
of trade in its favor by the added amount of this ex 
port business. 

9. Finally the American farmer would be benefited, as 
follows : (a) by securing feed for his stock at a less 
price ; (b) by enabling the miller to revive his export 
trade and thereby supplement the trade thuB secured by 
the use of Canadian wheat with larger exportations of 
flour made from American wheat ; (c) by enabling the 
miller to use a mixture of Canadian and American wheat 
in producing export flour, every bushel of strong Cana 
dian wheat carrying its proportion of wheat grown in 
America. 

Against this argument can only be adduced the stub¬ 
born and short-sighted one that American millers can 
grind American wheat if they want to secure export 
trade. It is shown that American millers do not have 
nor can they get this export trade unless they can have 
access to Canadian wheat ; therefore the trade they would 
secure by this admission would not be the trade they 
now have but additional business which would supple¬ 
ment the other and in actual practice greatly increase it 

And this can be arranged simply and satisfactorily bv 
an adjustment of treasury regulations to fit the needs of 
the case, giving the utmost protection to the American 
farmer and at the same time enabling the miller to 
secure a trade which he does not now possess and t< 
further increase his export of flour made from American 
wheat. 

The principal interest of the American millers In this 
tariff revision should be in securing some sort of ar¬ 
rangement from the government giving them the advan 
tage of an opportunity which now exists to immense,v 
increase their business and to benefit a large number < ' 
interests without the slightest prejudice to the interes*- 
of the American grain grower. 

WASTED ENERGY 

Remember that “the mill will never grind with tt«* 
water that has passed.” You start out in life with 
certain amount of energy ; you can use it for farm.r. * 
teaching, practicing law or medicine, or selling goods. ! 
however, you allow a multitude of little leaks in youi 
reservoir to drain off your supply, you will be surprise 
at the small amount of water which runs over the wbe'*i 
to turn life’s machinery. —to actually do life’s work. 
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CO-OPERATION: ITS POSITION AND METHODS 

AS ESTABLISHED IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
Paper Read to the Harris (Sask.) and District Grain Growers’ Association 

(By J. M. Fidler). 


The Jollo-wtng valuable paper tv as contributed recently to a 
no ting of the Harris and District drain Growers' Association. 
Hi strongly commend it to the serious thought oj our readers , no 
less for its intrinsic economic value than as an example of the 
educational and exceedingly practical purposes to -which those 
meetings might be devoted. — Ed. 

The word co-operation, as we generally understand it 
in these days, denotes specially the system of co-operat¬ 
ing in the production or provision of goods for the com¬ 
mon benefit. 

My remarks in this paper will deal more with the 
phase of the movement which has been organized in the 
interest of consumers, rather than that of the productive 
phase. If we would trace this phase of the movement to 
its origin, we must travel back to the year 1844, a period 
than which none has left a more sorrowful record upon 
our national annals. 

The wide and extensive introduction of machinery 
into the principal industries had displaced manual labor 
to a large extent, and substituted that of women and 
children as being cheaper and more easily manipulated. 
W* must remember that at this critical period there was 
neither a vigorous trades union on the one hand nor an 
enlightened public opinion on the other to curb the cupid 
ity of the eager profit-seeking capitalist. Unemployment, 
that grim product of our industrial organization which 
haunts society still, turned willing workers into idle 
loafers, and tilled them with a bitter hatred of the harm¬ 
less instruments of production which meant progress to 
the nation but dire ruin to them. Working men had not 
yet learnt that to destroy a machine because it rendered 
their heavy and monotonous toil unnecessary or less re¬ 
pulsive was folly, but to seek to acquire it und work it in 
the interests of their own class, was supreme wisdom . 
they learnt this lesson later. The misery induced by 
these economic changes was intensified by the deplorable 
effects of the Corn Laws, which raised artificially the 
price of bread at a time when the working classes were 
least able to pay it ; the bitter memories which cluster 
round this dark period in the history of the British Isles 
have rightfully earned for it the grim title of the 
“hungry forties.” 

In this year 1844 a few weavers in the town of Roch 
dale, deeply impressed by the necessity of adopting some 
means of improving their wretched condition, conceived it 
possible to establish a society for the supply of coramod 
itie to the members, charging current prices, and after 
defraying expenses and paying wholesale charges, return 
the surplus to the members as a dividend, based upon 
the purchases each had made from the society, thus re¬ 
turning to each of them that proportion of the profits 
up rost which had been paid in the price charged. By 
the .-.id of a small capital, accumulated in weekly pay- 
mr 15 of a few pence, the projected society waB organ- 
nd named the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, and at 
■.me time the foundation was laid of that imposing 
'“rative superstructure which has grown so amaz- 
ln ' and is still developing in the old country. 

is Rochdale society which started with 17 members, 
>w 15,000 members and does a trade annually of 
$1,600,000, a truly wonderful advancement. From 
year onward other societies were formed with the 
object in view, especially in the northern counties 
land, and as time went on and the principles under- 
the movement became better understood, the task 


of carrying on these societies became easier, and to day 
they stand a remarkable object lesson of what can be 
done by combination of the workers of the land For a 
period of 28 years before coming out to this country, I 
was privileged to act as secretary and accountant to one 
of these societies which was formed in 1859 in a small 
town of under 3000 inhabitants. When I made out my 
first balance sheet for this society in 1879 the membership 
was 423 and the sales amounted to $60,000 per annum, 
but in my last sheet I was enabled to return 1428 mem¬ 
bers with an annual turnover of $209,380, a most satis 
factory increase in this little town, which still only num¬ 
bers 3,500 inhabitants and whose members are nminly 
agriculturists and iron ore miners. As a rule these%oci- 
eties commence business in a small way and supply only 
the more necessary articles of life to their members, such 
as flour, si/gar, tea, potatoes, etc., with a few draperies, 
but as time advances and the membership and trade in¬ 
creases, they add to their stock almost every article or 
commodity required in an ordinary household, until at 
the present day you can in any large store purchase 
everything you require in a household, both necessaries 
and luxuries 

It would take too long a time, even if I were able, 
to follow in detail this remarkable movement or stek to 
trace its development from that humble commencement in 
1844 until now : that history has in it all the monotony 
of a steady unfaltering progress. At the last co-opera¬ 
tive congress held at Newport, Monmouthshire, in June 
last, the figures tabulated for that meeting showed an 
unparalleled record in all sections. 

A STUPENDOUS AGGREGATE 

The aggregate sales of the societies in the British Isles 
for 1907 reached the enormous total of $528,588.4 5. This 
gigantic business is done on sound democratic principles. 
Every unit has an interest in its success and has a voice 
in its management. These societies have 2,434,085 mem¬ 
bers, mostly bread winners and heads of families. Mak 
ing every allowance, it is estimated that 8,500,000 per 
sons, or one-fifth of the British population, is being fed 
and clothed mainly through the medium of the 15G6 regis¬ 
tered Co-operative societies and their numerous branches. 

The share capital—largely the accumulation of bonus 
on purchases has reached $160,276,145, and the loan 
capital totals $49,350,990. For security in the day of de¬ 
pression they have reserve funds amounting to $19,291,730, 
and to crown all, they are distributing profits to the 
members at the rate of $60,016,705 per year. As mere 
figures this is magnificent. But it is when we analyze 
their deeper meaning that we approximate their signifi 
cance. $60,016,705 per annum added to the workers’ 
wages as a result of mutual effort ; $25 per year added 
to the income of 2,434,085 families—why only the toiler 
knows what it implies. 

It will be readily understood that as societies began 
to multiply and the co-operative community bevan to 
grow, the need for another step in co-operative organiza¬ 
tion soon made itself felt. Admirably adapted as the 
store has proved to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was created, the sphere of its usefulness is necessarily 
limited ; its mission ends when it has successfully catered 
for the individual needs of its members. A new and more 
powerful organization was needed in order to focus and 
cat’er for the greater and more complicated needs of the 
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wtores themselves—to act as a reservoir into which the 
scattered rivulets of co-operative capital might flow and 
be employed in the task of collecting, importing and pro¬ 
ducing commodities in the vast quantities required by the 
co-operative community as a whole. 

This growing need culminated in 1863 and led to the 
formation of the English Wholesale Society, followed in 
1868 by that of the Scottish. These enormous federations, 
operating in England and Scotland respectively, have be¬ 
come the bankers, wholesale merchants, and to a very 
large extent the manufacturers for the co-operative com¬ 
munity. Heading from their balance sheets for 1906 we 
find that they command a joint capital, including shares, 
loans and reserves, of $39,538,183. Their sales in 1906 
amounted to $148,251,085, of which they manufactured in 
their own works goods to the value of $32,337,785. If it 
were necessary or within my power that I should describe 
in detail these enormous organizations, the many enter¬ 
prises in which they are jointly or severally engaged, 
their financial arrangements, the many features which are 
common to both as well as those in which they differ. I 
should require a much longer time than is available to¬ 
day. It is almost impossible to realize—indeed co-oper¬ 
ators themselves have not yet realized—the vast, endow¬ 
ment of power which these organizations have brought 
to their movement ; their formation m:iy le regarded as 
the final crowning of the co-operative edifice. It has 
placed the co-operative community in a position of as¬ 
sured safety and independence ; their enormous command 
of capital, their vast purchasing power, enable them not 
only to commence the manufacture of any article for 
which an adequate demand has been organized by the 
stores, but give them also a ready access to and a com¬ 
manding position in the best markets for those commodi¬ 
ties which it is still necessary to purchase. In this con¬ 
nection it is of interest to note that the English whole 
sale society’s trade DIRECT with colonial and foreign 
countries during the past half year reached a total of 
$16,231,140, of which sum the United States of America re¬ 
ceived $2,837,883 and the Dominion of Canada $388,260. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 

Well regulated societies in the midst of their success do 
not forget the educational aspect of the movement ; this 
we know from the fact that during 1907 the sum of 
$467,175 was expended on lectures, libraries, scholarships, 
reading rooms, literature, etc. Charitable institutions, 
infirmaries and hospitals also are not forgotten, and large 
sums are devoted annually to the support of these insti¬ 
tutions. The donations given to these objects by the 
C.W.S. last year reached the total of $36,675. I may have 
somewhat wearied you with the quotation of so many 
figures, but I think that you will admit that this faint 
record of what the workers of the British Isles have done 
in connection with these societies has been simply mar¬ 
vellous. The object for which this paper was written 
would not be met if I did not. at any rate briefly, touch 
upon the method of working these societies. In the in¬ 
fancy of the movement the societies had very humble be¬ 
ginnings, a few men would meet and discuss the con¬ 
dition of themselves and neighbors in reference to the 
purchasing of the necessary commodities required for a 
household, and as it was imperative that they make their 
wages go as far as possible, they after much deliberating 
as to ways and means would decide to subscribe a small 
sum each per week until they had a few pounds or dol¬ 
lars in hand, then they would purchase at as near whole¬ 
sale prices as possible, say a 20 stone sack of flour, three 
or four hundredweight of sugar, a chest of tea, etc. When 
these were procured and stored in a room or even in a 
stable or blacksmith’s shop used by one of themselves, they 
would be retailed out in stones or pounds at probably 
current prices, or perhaps a trifle less, and at a stated 
period, generally each quarter of a year, a balance sheet 


would be made out, showing the profit accruing on i 
transactions, which profit would be divided amongst ? 
company in proportion to the purchases of each meml 
At the beginning the profits were invariably left in t 
common pool, each member being credited with the amo .ut 
due to him, and thus a share capital fund was built ■, p 
and they were enabled to extend their operations and dt al 
in a more general lot of goods. 

THEIR OWN SALESMEN 

A committee numbering from 6 to 12 would 
be appointed, the members of which made it their 
duty to attend of an evening at the place used as the 
store and take their turn at dispensing the goods 
on sale. During the day when at work or oppor 
tunity offered, they would discuss the matter with their 
comrades and fellow workmen with a view of inducing 
others to join their ranks. All this preliminary and pro¬ 
paganda work was done without fee or reward, except the 
approval of their conscience in the fact that they were 
doing their best to ameliorate the more or less wretched 
condition of their fellows, so far as the procuration of 
the necessaries of life went. As time passed on and trade 
and members increased, the committee would be under 
the necessity of somewhat altering the conditions govern¬ 
ing the business. A small building would probably be 
taken on a lease ; a few alterations to meet the changed 
conditions made and a permanent salesman appointed. 
This salesman would have to devote the whole of his 
time to the work and thus be entitled to a wage for his 
services, the little shop being now open for business each 
day. The varieties and quantities of goods offered for 
sale were gradually increased and more business naturally 
resulted. The members were called together at the end 
of each three months to receive an account of *h«> husiness 
done and to hear how the young society was progressing 
financially. At first a written balance sheet would suffice, 
but in time printed ones were issued, each member being 
entitled to a copy. According to British law, these soci 
eties have to be registered under the Industrial and Pro 
vident Societies Acts, the government of the United King¬ 
dom being very particular that all societies or com 
panies ostensibly working for the benefit of the workers 
of the nation should be under such supervision as would 
as far as possible prevent any misappropriation of the 
funds so laboriously collected, and each year a certified 
return showing the financial position of the society has 
to be sent to the registrar of Industrial Societies. 

Trade developments rendered necessary still further 
extension, and generally this was in the direction of pur¬ 
chasing ground and erecting suitable buildings thereon, 
the cost of which being met by the invested share capital, 
the value of such buildings being entered in the balance 
sheet as an asset and gradually written off by deprecut 
ing at the rate of 2$ per cent, per annum charged to 
profits. Most societies deliver goods to the memb* 
houses, using horses, carts, lorries and vans for that p ■ 
pose. Horses, carts, etc., are usually depreciated at i •' 
rate of 10 per cent, per annum, which rate in ten ye 
would wipe out the values of such horses, etc., from *' 
accounts but still leaving the animals or vehicles n 
or less available for work. 

Scores of societies have hundreds, nay thousands 
dollars worth of plant or fixed stock the cost of wf 
has been met by depreciation, thus showing the worn 
ful financial position of the movement when propi 
worked. During the gradual extension of business, 
can easily understand that more salesmen would be 
quired to dispense the goods offered for sale ; differ 
departments would be formed, each under separate he a 1 
groceries and provisions in one department, draperies 
clothing in another, boots and shoes in a third, h: 
ware and earthenware in a fourth, dressmaking and ’ 
linery in another, butcher meat in a sixth, and so on 
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j;. eral manager would be appointed to exercise a gen 
ei :• 1 supervision over all departments and who was re 
s, risible to the committee. By this t me the book- 
ice ping and office work was of such a nature that a per 
nunent secretary and accountant was necessary, whose 
ii :Ties lay in keeping the accounts of the society accoid 
in. to law, in attending the committee met tings and 
taking down the minutes and acting as advisers to the 
board on questions appertaining to his office. The man 
atr* ment committee, subject to the rules, act as head of 
the whole society and are elected annually by the mem 
bers. Sub-committees are genera’ly formed from the 
niain body, each sub-committee having its own duties such 
as looking after the various departments, visiting them 
at least once a week and seeing that all was going on 
satisfactorily. Another lot would act as finance com¬ 
mittee and another as works committee, looking after 
necessary repairs and alterations. The management com 
mittee meet at least once a week and receive reports 
from the various sub-committees, also from the general 
manager, and transact any business that may be neces 
sary for the good of the society. Quarterly meetings of 
the members are held at which the committee minutes 
are read and confirmed or otherwise, the accounts pre 
sented, dividends declared, etc., and at the annual meet 
ing the management committee, auditors, scrutineers, etc., 
are elected, and so on year by year. 

I am not sure whether in the forego ng I have come 
up to your expectations and whether my remarks will 
help you any in the object of the particular association 
in which you are interested, but I trust that you will 
have at least a short discusskon on the matter. 1 am 
not sufficiently conversant with Canadian life to Judge 
whether similar societies would be successful in this coun 
try. One thing is necessary, and ^that i6 loyalty to the 
store and to the committee. A good deal of—spade work 
shall 1 say ?—would be required, and someone would have 
to work without any expectancy of remuneration until 
the society was firmly established, then if a person is de¬ 
voting time to the interests of the members in an official 
capacity it is only fair that he should be paid for his 
services. One thing has struck me forcibly since coming 
on to the prairie, that is the pronimss to assume that 
if a man is placed into a responsible position he takes 
advantage of his opportunities to "feather his own nest" 
as the saying goes. Politically this is much in evidence, 
each party charging the other with what you call "graft." 

EVERY MAN ABOVE SUSPICION. 

This mistrust of each other will not make for a success 
ful society or association. There must be confidence be¬ 
tween man and man, between colleagues, between com¬ 
mittee and officials. Exercise fair supervision as regards 
auditing the accounts and seeing that all is correct, but 
d' not assume that because one man has failed in his 
tr t that all are the same. I know from personal ex- 
r **nce that hundreds of individuals labor earnestly in 
n -ments of philanthropy, temperance and social ques- 
ti s so’ely for the good of their fellow man without the 
test expectation of any reward except the well done 
' e Master. It is a good thing to have an ideal, and 
1 e keep working up to our ideal, although we may 
r reach it our labors will result in good being done 
to ourselves and our country. , 

J. M FIDLER 

ONE FOR OURSELVES 

ue Grain Growers’ Guide, the offb ial organ of the 
T »ba Grain Growers’ Association, has just started 
nee by a monthly magazine of sixty pages. It is 
'1 idly printed and the articles are mm h above the 
ire. A sample copy can be seen at this office. The 
of the Guide and Independent has been arranged at 
until January 1st, 1910. Before that time elapses 
uide will be issued weekly.—Stettler Independent. 


ORGANISM AND CO-OPERATION 

(From the "Toronto Sun ”) 

"Organization" and “co-operation." These are the 
two words that are heard everywhere to-day when f mu 
ers’ interests are under consideration. 

In the Western Provinces all the leaders in Tovincial 
and local farmers' organizations are keeping constantly 
to the front the idea of a national federation to repre 
sent the agricultural interest of all Canada. The same 
scheme is being kept constantly in mind by those active 
in the work of the Grange in this Province. This general 
idea also found expression in the address of the President 
of the Experimental Union. It was urged again in the ail 
dress of President Brodie at the convention of this week. 

"For years," said President Brodie, "all farmers have 
realized that their greatest need is co-operation and 
union. There have been several attempts to organize, 
and possibly the Grange has done about as much to 
wards union as any other organization. However, it 
appears to me, farmers must organize on broader lines 
of the Grange, Experimental Union, Farmers’ Institutis, 
Gian have yet been effected. Let there be a grand union 
Live Stock and Dairy Associations. Vegetable, Fruit, 
Poultry, and Bee Keeping Associations and all othei 
agricultural organizations, and in this gnat farmers' 
council let us discuss a scheme for a gigantic Farmeis’ 
Union with co operation i's the basis. It is co-operation, 
or be trampled upon. All other callings are joined in 
unions to protect themselves, while we day in and da\ 
out plod to feed those who use their brains to get our 
money. Is the farm home worth protecting ? Are agi i 
cultural interests worth protecting 7 If so rally round the 
Co Operation Flag. Let the College teach it, let the 
union proclaim it,, let the Farmers’ Institutes, Live 
Stock, and Dairy Meeting’s, and agricultural organiza 
tions shout for co-operation and union, and we will have 
it. Then and not until then will farmers lie fully repre 
sented in our Parliaments and exercise their proper in 
fluence on all those great questions which affect o-ui 
country’s welfare." 

CO-OPERATION ALONG BUSINESS LINES. 

The subject of co-operation was again brought up in 
an address by W. L. Smith on "The Value and Scope of 
Co-operative Associations in Ontario." 

The speaker after referring to what co-operative 
organization had done for Norfolk County and Niagara 
district fruit-growers, urged that the same method be 
applied to other lines as well. 

"In South western Ontario corn is largely grown for 
sale,” the speaker said, "while in nndd'e and Eastern 
Ontario corn is largely bought for feed. Why should 
there not be co-operative selling organizations in Kent 
and Essex through which sales could be made in car lots 
to co-operative buying organizations in the counties of 
Ontario apd Wellington ? Why, indeed, should those who 
are associated in cooperative apple-growing, and who 
are also largely engaged in the winter feeding of cattle 
as well, not buy their feed in this way? In the W« stern 
Provinces again, there are large quantities of coarse anti 
inferior grain to be disposed of every year At imsint 
the only profit in handling this feed goes to the middle 
man and carrier. W’hy should not the gram growers of 
the West have the ; r own organization through wh en to 
sell direct to a co-operative association of feeders in 
this Province, and thus leave to le divided < etw en the 
producer and consumer a profit which now goes to the 
middleman who stands between them ?" 

Co-operation could, it was said, be applied as well to 
the handling of the- Kent bean crop, to the disp< sal of 
onions grown in those sections in which onion growing is 
a specialty, and also to the production of Hrge quant 
ities of eggs and poultry of uniform grade. Still greater 
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advantages would follow the development of a system 
under whirh there would he eo-ope>rative buying organiz¬ 
ations, composed of city consumers, to purchase direct 
from co-operative producing organizations outside the 
cities. In the United Kingdom there are great co-oper¬ 
ative stores through which artisans and laborers r>uy 
their supplies at regular prices, and receive the profits 
as bonuses at the end of stated periods. These stores in 
11*06 did a business of $000,000,000, and made profits of 
close on ten millions. At present many commodities cost 
city consumers double the price which the producer re 
ceives for them. By bringing the two parties into direct 
relationship much of that waste should go to reduce the 
cost of living on the one hand and to increase profits on 
the other. 

TWO THINGS CO-OPERATION WILL DO. 

"Two things co-operation ought to bring about," 
said Elmer Lick, in discussing this same general question; 
"these are better quality and greater quantity and more 
economy at the marketing end This is what has been 
secured in the case of apple production, and I believe as 
good or even better results can be obtained along the line 
of poultry production. Mistakes will be made at the 
beginning of this movement, but if we have the wisdom 
to learn from these we will in the end, through co¬ 
operation, make this an even better country to live in 
than it is now." 

PRACTICAL RESULTS IN KENT 

The best contribution made to the discussion was 
that tendered by J. O. Laird, vice-president of the Union. 
Mr. Laird is a student at the O.A.C., but his home is in 
Kent, and he told the most surprising story of what has 
been accomplished through co-operation in his county. 

"Some few years ago," said Mr. Laird, "the farmers 
of our section of Kent were be ng paid a very much 
lower price for their beans than was being paid in 
Chatham, and for grain the prices were a long way 
below that ruling in London. A co-operative association 
was formed with an authorized capital of $35,000 and 
$14,000 paid in. The co-operatives erected a building 
through which arrangements were made for handling 
produce in a co-operative way. That was five years ago. 
In the year ending the 1st of August last the assoc 
nation handled 60,000 bushels of beans, 135,000 of barley, 
140,000 of oats, and 70,000 bushels of wheat. That was a 
total of over 400,000 bushels. The figures represent the 
average volume of trade carried on in the last five 
years. On the average' farmers have obtained for the 
grain and beans so handled at least six cents a bushel 
more than they would have obtained without co-oper¬ 
ation. That :s equal to $24,000 a year. This means that 
in the five years they are, with an investment of $14,000. 
$120,000 further ahead than they otherwise would have 
been. That is not all. As an additional result a private 
firm of grain dealers has been compelled to pay the same 
price in the same neighborhood, and as this firm has 
handled as much produce as the co-operative association 
has done, the farmers in that section are really over 
$40,000 a year to the good as a result of the organiz¬ 
ation of the co-operative company." 

CARRYING CHARGES, TOO. 

Professor Dean said that co-operation had been ap¬ 
plied to dairying in a larger wav than in any other line 
of industry. "What it has doDe in dairying," said Pro¬ 
fessor Dean, "it may be made to do in other lines. The 
agricultural industry is lamentably weak in the selling 
line, and this weakness may be overcome by co-oper¬ 
ation. Another thing required is a reduction in rates for 
the carrying charges on farm produce. The College Dairy 
pays 35 cents for carrying 24 pounds of butter to 
Toronto, or more than double the rate charged on Eng¬ 
lish rails. In England the railways publish and distribute 
in London the names and addresses of farmers along 


their lines who have truck to sell and people in Loud , 
buy small articles of farm produce direct from th. 
farmers, eight cents covering the cost of sending fr«>r 
the farm to the consumer’s door a small parcel." 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER 

Editor, "Guide", 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Dear Sir :— 

"The wealth produced by your sturdy blows 
To the hands of the one forever flows." 

The idea expressed in the above couplet seems to lie 
the prevailing idea at the present time. Nearly every 
body wants to become rich, but they want to attain 
their ends at the expense of the labor of others, and, if 
I read the signs aright, the object of the Grain Growers' 
Association is to prevent any person taking or getting 
what his own industry does not entitle him to. "An 
injustice to one is an injury to all," is a great under 
lying truth. 

In years gone by we had the Grangers, the Patrons 
of Industry, and theirs was a similar object, to help 
bring about those conditions that enable each to reap in 
proportion to his own sowing and not in proportion to 
the sowing of others. But these organizations failed 
Why ? Because the promoters of them did not underst nd 
and did not study the underlying problems of the day 
"The people perish for lack of knowledge" is the old 
adage which explains why they failed. 

Now let there be no mistake. The Grain Growers' 
must understand the Economic problems of the age in 
order to band together and act intelligently. They must 
know before they can do. Knowledge must precede 
action. The time for chance work has gone by. 

Most hartily do I commend Mr. Partridge’s article in 
the December issue. Every Grain Grower should read, re 
read and read again that article. He suggests several 
subjects for discussion at meetings of subordinate asso 
ciations, among them the following :—"Which is the most 
equitable form of taxation ; direct tax, single tax, excise 
import duties, export duties, or a combination of these 
with income tax, graduated inheritance tax ?” 

Now it is simply surprising the density of ignorance 
among people on the subject of taxation, and yet that 
subject is one that we meet at every yirn. In fact that 
broad question embraces nearly all the others asked in 
his article. Hence, in order to encourage readers to look 
into this subject and discuss it intelligently, at their 
meetings, I hereby offer to send free, a copy "The Single 
Tax Catechism" to all who write for it enclosing six 
cents in stamps to pay postage. The Catechism cot 
tains fifty questions and answers, the questions usually 
asked about the effect of this, that or the other tax, and 
should be thoroughly understood by every reader. 

Bear in mind that taxation is a wonderful power 
William Pitt, the noted British Statesman, used to say, 
"By means of a certain kind of taxation we can take tic 
last rag off the people’s back, and the last crust out f 
their mouths and they will not know what is robbing 
them." In view of this statement, by so eminent >-n 
authority, is it not up to every Grain Grower to th 
oughly understand this matter of taxation ? “Knowled p 
is power." The time to send for the catechism and g t 
informed is now. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. D. LAMB 

Plumas, Dec. 26th. 1903. 

No better description of prayer can be found than i 
Macdonald’s words about old Janet in "Sir Gibbie 
"She never said she prayed ; she held the gate opei 
For the deepest prayer is not found in our words to G 
it is rather the keeping the soul open to Him that ? 
may speak to us. 
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GERMANY’S PROTEST 

iToteets against the lack of uniformity in American 
gr..in inspection are made by the German exchanges, 
winch complain that there are disparities in the grain 
delivered. Notwithstanding the recent investigation con¬ 
ducted by the American Department of Agriculture, it is 
barged that it is no better now than before. The prac¬ 
tices carried on under the present system are character¬ 
ized as “an unscrupulous exploitation of the European 
markets. ” 

The Vossische Zeitung, an authority in commercial 
circles to-day declares that there is small prospect that 
the campaigns will provide for a uniform system of grad¬ 
ing and inspection, as President Roosevelt has rtcom 
mended. It urges the German importers to unite to take 
such drastic measures as are needed to make the Ameri 
cans place all grain dealings under government control. 


TERMINALS IN CHICAGO 


We clip the following from our American exchanges of 
u recent date in reference to terminal elevators in Chi 

cago.—Ed. 


/ 

/ 


Elevator proprietors have been notified by the state 
grain register that no warehouse receipts for grain in 
special bins and owned by the proprietor of the elevator 
in which the grain is stored will be registered. The reg 
istrar was acting on instructions from the state railway 
and warehouse commissioners, who in turn were acting 
on an opinion from Attorney General Stead. The latter 
in response to a request for a ruling on the subject sent 
the following to Chairman W. H. Roys of the state rail¬ 
road and warehouse commission : “I am of the opinion 
that it is unlawful for the owner, lessee or proprietor of 
public warehouses of class A to store his own grain in 
his own warehouse in a separate V»in and issue certificates 
or warehouse receipts therefor.” The action was a com 
plete surprise to the trade, as the reverse of this ruling 
has been practiced ever since the famous Tuley decision 
of several years ago. It was plain from the request 
made by the railway and warehouse commissioners of the 
attorney-general that the commission had been prodded, 
pnsumably by the Greeley-Hill agitators, who were evi¬ 
dently planning a new move toward the revival of the 
old elevator controversy. None of the officials of the 
Hoard of Trade knew anything of the matter until the 
•rder was issued. The railway and warehouse commis¬ 
sioners went out on their annual tour of the railways of 
the state early yesterday morning. Legal advisers of the 
• * vator people are now at work on the former decisions 
overing the matter. ELEVATOR INTERESTS WILL 
HE SERIOUSLY INCONVENIENCED IN THE MAN¬ 
AGEMENT OF THEIR BUSINESS IF THE ORDER 
TANDS AS ISSUED, AND SOME MAY BE FORCED 
•> OPERATE AS PRIVATE WAREHOUSES —Record 
(’••raid. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN CANNOT OWN GRAIN 
SPECIAL BINS OR IN ANY KIND OF BIN IN 
IHIR OWN ELEVATORS, BUT CAN HOLD IT IN 
HER PEOPLE’S ELEVATORS. This ruling was made 
the Illinois railroad and warehouse commissioners at 
r meeting here Thursday. They have instructed the 
istrar of warehouse receipts not to register receipts 
"rain in special bins in public elevators where the 
m is supposed to be owned by the elevator men. Ap- 
ition to have receipts registered for corn in special 
have been refused the past two days by the regis 
ion department. Elevator people have said nothing 
'Ut it, ^nd very few in the trade knew of the 
ruling yesterday. Only a few of the elevator men 
*• informed of It, and most of them said last night 
t they were surprised. 

'"he warehouse commissioners based their action on 
opinion furnished them by Attorney-General Stead. 


who said that PUBLIC WAREHOUSES CANNOT STORE 
GRAIN OWNED BY THEM IN THEIR HOUSES, WHE 
THER IN SPECIAL OR IN OTHER BINS, AND HAVE 
RECEIPTS ISSUED, SUCH ACTION BEING UNLAW 
FUL FOR THE OWNERS, proprietors or lessees of pub 
lie warehouses. All but about 275.000 bushels of the 
3,584,000 bushel contract wheat in Chicago is in special 
bins. It is largely owned by the Armour Grain company 
or the Armour Elevator company. Elevator men have 
for nearly a year, acted on the advice of attorneys, who 
have claimed that there was nothing in the warehouse 
law or in the decisions interpreting t which prevented 
them from using the surplus storage room in their puhlu 
houses for storing their own grain in s; ecia bins. They 
claim that the Tuley decision permitted this, and they 
have seen nothing unlawful in it The Board of Trade, 
in their agreement with the elevator people made last 
year, permitted the special binning of grain by the public 
warehouse men. What effect it w 11 have on future action 
elevator men were not disposed to say last night. One 
elevator man said that possibly it might nduce several 
to go out of the public warehouse business. Another said 
it was a case for the attorneys to tight out, and that it 
would probably land in the courts. The Board of Trade 
is not a party to the present trouble, it being one be 
tween the warehouse commissioners and the warehouse 
men.—Inter Ocean. 


THE G. T. P. 

Mr. Charles M. Hays, who ought to know what he is 
talking about, predicts that the Grand Trunk Pacific w ill 
be completed from ocean to ocean by December, 1U11, and 
the Toronto Globe makes the following comments thereon 
“The prospect of another railway system across the con 
tinent in three years is equal to the prospect of another 
Western Dominion for the new line and its ramifications 
will make a large territory available for agneultural 
development and establish many populous centres at con 
venient distribution points. Mr. Hays expects that train 
will be running between Port Arthur and Edmonton next 
spring.” 

“When this new line across the continent was first 
suggested, there w T as no expectation of its completion by 
the early date now virtually assured. The scheme war- 
looked at as something belonging to the more distant, 
and there was no recognition of the immediate necessity 
of moving to secure the trade of the promised country 
It is not easy to believe that a cove on the coast, till 
recently the occasional resort of a few Indians, has teen 
transformed into a harbor of a populous terminal city 
and that great stretches of prairie and park country- 
marked only by the deeply indented buffalo trails are 
changing into cultivated farms. New and ingeniously 
contrived names are appearing on the maps of the wist, 
and news despatches are arriving from places not heard 
of a few months ago. All this means the opening of new 
fields for Canadian enterprise. It is necessary that tin 
business men of the East should understand that this is 
not an opportunity of the uncertain future, but an oppoi 
tunity opening now and certain to grow rapidly in ini 
portance.” 


SELFISHNESS IS POVERTY 

Se’fishness is poverty ; it is the most utter destitu 
tion of a human being. It enn bring nothing to h.s re 
lief, it adds soreness to his sorrows ; it sharpens his 
pains ; it aggravates all the losses he is liable to endure, 
and when goaded to extremes, often turns destroyer and 
strikes its last blows on himself. It gives us nothing to 
rest in or Hy to in trouble ; it turns our affections on 
ourselves, self on self, as the sap of a tree descending 
out of season from its heavenward branches, and making 
not only its life useless, but its growth downward 
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Important Announcement 

For Cattle Feeders 

W E WISH to bring to the notice of all farmers who are feed¬ 
ing cattle to fatten for the spring market, that they may 
learn something to their advantage in selling them by 
corresponding with The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg. It won’t 
cost you much to write us a letter, giving the number of head you 
expect to have for sale, the kind of cattle ami what you reasonably 
expert they should weigh. Try it. You won’t lose and you may' 
gain. (live us any ideas you may have, on the co-operative market¬ 
ing of cattle. See our news item on this topic elsewhere in this issue. 

Address all letters. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 

WINNIPEG • MANITOBA 


THE FARMER’S DUTY AS A CITIZEN 


The farmer, owing to his environment, should he onp 
of the most influential citizens of our country. The daily 
occupation of a farmer brings him in constant touch 
with great forces of nature actively at work, and still 
leaves him in close relation with his family. In this way 
his nature should he enlarged by the constantly changing 
phenomena of the seasons, and his character should he 
mellowed by the social advantages of his calling. If the 
farmer fully realizes his duties he must acknowledge the 
necessity of taking advantage of his natural opportuni¬ 
ties By this I mean to become acquainted with the 
great natural laws that are being enacted around him, 
learning by the cultivated power of observation to im 
part this knowledge of nature to his family as they grow 
up around him, teaching them the great lessons to see 
and to understand. These are the fundamental necessi¬ 
ties which qualify a young man. upon reaching his ma 
jority, to exercise his citizenship in a proper and intelli 
gent manner. In bringing up h ; s family the farmer's 
duty is to develop the finer qualities, the gentler arts of 
speech, demeanor, and action, ns wdl as the sordid, 
money-making propensities, which so often eclipse all 
else A child so developed and trained can, when the 
occasion arises, go out among men with the confidence 
inspired by the knowledge of polite usage, and it ; s the 
birthright of every child to he able to retain its self 
respect and thus demand the esteem of others 

ONE DUTY THAT GOES WITH MANHOOD 
The practice of the gentler arts should be ns much a 
part of the farmer's life as it : s a part of the life of 
his city brothers, but alas ! it is often neglected. From 
his life under clear skies by day and night the farmer 
must realize the presence of an All Supreme Being, and 
it is his duty, at whatever altar you will, to train his 


children to worship the Omnipotent. One day, each week, 
set apart for worship, the study of “The Book,” and 
other good works and papers ; when crops and cattle aie 
forgotten, when nobler thoughts occupy the mind ; must 
have an elevating influence on our naticyial life to make 
us more upright and worthy citizens. 

THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 

Having fulfilled the duties we have outlined, the far 
mer should be able to bring an unbiased and a percep 
tive mind to discuss civil conditions. It is his duty t“ 
keep in close touch with passing events, and to take 
advantage of the information such a study reveals. Our 
agricultural wealth is to-day making a gross return of 
some 17 per cent, on the amount invested. Are farmer¬ 
doing their duty when we know that 17 per cent, is con 
sidered but a fair profit in other businesses ? Our answ, 
must be an absolute negative. The average yie'.d of 11, 
dairy cow in .Ontario is some 3,000 tbs. per annum, whd 
5,000 is possible. The average yield per acre is less th. 
half of what is possible ; the average price obtained f* 
the fat cattle from our farms is not half what is obtabu 
for choice specimens, while the average horse of Ontar, 
can be termed little better than a scrub. But why gi' 
further examples ? Our conclusion must be, the farm* 1 
is not doing his duty. 

WHY FARMERS HAVE LITTLE CONTROL OVER 
LEGISLATION. 

Among the 300 members of our Federal Parliam* 
only six are farmers, while every manufacturer, ever 
promotionist of any size is represented by nrnions wl 
enact laws for the advantage of their overlords and th* 
financial backers. I repeat, the farmer is recreant of b 
duties when he calmly or stupidly consumes protect - 
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£r. ids, pays his share of iniquitous bonuses and subsidies, 

»hout making a strenuous and concerted effort to have 
h interests properly represented. Everything the farmer 
buys is sold subject to the influence of the open markets 
o the world, and is also subjected to from three to five 
middlemen's profits before reaching the consumers. 

WHAT CO-OPERATION WOULD DO. 

Let the farmer study himself. He has been termed 
the most independent man on earth. So he is, but his 
independence and suspicion often stand in his own light. 

If communities could only work co-operatively, raise one 
kind of crop, cultivate some particular industry, or breed 
and develop one particular line of stock, advertise their 
commodities at the minimum of cost to the individual, 
and sell in quantity, they would reap the fullest rewards. 
Such is possible, but foolish self-pride, false independence, 
suspicion and jealousy too often stand in the way of suc¬ 
cessful co-operation. It is each individual's duty to en¬ 
deavor to overcome these impediments, and by having a 
high ideal, an indomitable courage, and sufficient ambi¬ 
tion, the goal of duties done and things accomplished can 
be reached. 

How best can we do all this ? By intelligently dis¬ 
cussing the various questions that come up before the 
Grange, by being faithful to our order and each other, 
by spreading the gospel of the Grange among our neigh¬ 
bors until, through the instrumentality of this splendid 
organization, and by our own enthusiasm, we at last are 
able to waken the average farmer from his long sleep of 
indifference. 

The foregoing is the substance of an address delivered 
by R. E. Gunn, lecturer of Gamebridge Grange, at a 
recent meet ’Tig of that body. 

Si 

CO-OPERATIVE PACKING PLANT 

(Edmonton Bulletin). 

Mr. N. H. Sorenson gave some unusually interesting 
and valuable evidence before the pork commission on 
Monday relative to the co-operative packing plant sys 
tem of Denmark, with which he i6 familiar by personal 
experience. This system has been in operation for many 
years and has been found to work with uniform satisfac¬ 
tion, and the information regarding it cannot but be 
helpful in the consideration of the problem which the 
commission are investigating. 

The Danish is a co-operative system of farmers alone, 
hs distinguished from a co-operative system with govern¬ 
ment supervision and control. The farmers build and own 
the plants and operate them for their own benefit, the 
government having no part nor lot in the matter aside 
from assisting in securing proper transportation facili¬ 
ties and in finding markets for the products. 

The farmers of a locality desiring to start a packing 
c ncern, associate themselves and sign bonds making 
■'em jointly and severally liable to the money put into 
’ ’ e erection and equipment of the building. If the en- 
* prise is successful the bends are repaid from the pro- 
’’s in annual sums or by means of an annual sinking 
d. Only in the event of it being unable to pay ex- 
uses and set aside the sinking fund are the sig iers 
led on to make good the deficit by redeeming the 
nd6. 

On the security of these bonds money is borrowed 
' th which to build and equip the establishment, being 
'aid in annual instalments from the proceeds of oper- 
on or by means of a sinking fund drawn from the 
me source. 

Money for the operation of the enterprise is also bor- 
wed from year to' year, the yearly loan being repaid at 
close of the season and more borrowed to carry on 
operations during the next. 

The farmers elect the directors, who with an expert 
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manager operate the plant, set aside the sinking fund 
and repay the current loans from the proceeds and dis¬ 
tribute the balance among the patrons according to the 
number of hogs each supplies. 

To ensure business for the concern the farmers mm 
ing for its inception agree to supply the necessary num 
her of hogs. This they have been found to do, even de¬ 
spite the efforts of private competing firms to buy up the 
hog supply and thus leave the co-operative plant idle. 

Some advantages of this system are readily apparent 
The initial cost of the enterprise is not made an im¬ 
mediate burden either on the government or on the 
farmers. It is built on the credit of the shareholders 
and only in the event of failure are they called upon to 
put money into it. 

Each bondholder is bound, both by agreement and by 
his own financial considerations to se'l his hogs to the 
co-operative plant instead of elsewhere. If he does not 
do so he endangers the success of the enterprise and in 
creases his own liability to be called upon for money to 
make up a deficit. This ensures the plant the raw ma 
terial for carrying on the business. 

Against the possibility of failure the active personal 
interest of the farmers is enlisted. Owning their own 
plant and managing it they are directly and individually 
involved in making it a success, much more so than if it 
belonged to the government in whole or in part. They 
are in the position of shareholders who stand to make 
money or loose money according as they make a success 
or a failure of the enterprise. 

In some respects this system resembles the policy of 
creamery construction and operation adopted in Alberta, 
and in some it differs. The chief point of difference is 
that the Provincial Government equips the creamery, 
operates it and markets the proceeds to recoup the cost 
of plant. In the Danish system the farmers undertake 
the establishment and management of the enterprise on 
their own responsibility, the government putting no 
money into it and assuming no responsibility for its 
operation or results. 

Whatever the conclusion to which the commissioners 
may come this evidence must be helpful in the consider¬ 
ation of the problem here and in the formulation of a 
policy for meeting the case. That the system has been 
found to work well in Denmark does not necessarily im¬ 
ply that it would work equally well here, though there 
seem to be many good reasons for thinking it would do 
so. How far, if at all, it would have to be modified to 
meet the conditions of Alberta, and in what direction 
the modification would lie, are matters for the com¬ 
mission. Particularly is it worthy of consideration if, 
or how far, the government should go in promoting the 
system beyond the part taken by the Danish government, 
that is the securing of shipping facilities and the loca¬ 
tion of markets. 


Free ’Bus From A|| Trains 

Seymour Hotel 

Farmers from the Three Provinces make it their 
headquarters when visiting the city 

Every street car passes the City Hall, which is only a 
stone s throw from the hotel entrance 

Rates $1.50 Per Day JOKSj BAIRD, Prop. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A GOVERNMENT 
SYSTEM 

1st. Grain would be weighed into the elevators and 
weighed out into cars by an official who was paid to 
give correct weight, ensuring to the grower his full weight, 
whereas the grain being weighed into cars would ensure 
full outturns at the terminals. 

2nd. Grain would be cleaned to grade when taken 
into the elevator. 

3rd. Farmers would have their screenings for feed 
purposes and also save the freight on them to the ter 
minals. It is calculated that the saving in this Item 
alone would pay the interest and provide a sinking fund 
for a sum sufficient to provide the necessary storage. 

4th. The perennial wrangle for cars in the shipping 
season would be abolished. 

5th. The larger portion of grain would be sold by 
farmers in car lots, at track prices, and the spread be 
tween street and track prices would be reduced to a min 
imum. 

6th. Government elevators would permit of the estab¬ 
lishing of a sample market in Winnipeg, and thus rectify 
the abuses that are incident to our inspection system. 

7th. The sample market would afford a medium where 
Ontario and British millers would come into competition 
with the Western millers for the types of wheat best 
adapted for their purposes, ensuring value for off grade 
stuff and cars that have just missed their grade. 

CARNEGIE'S VIEWS ON TARIFF 

The many millioned man, Carnegie, is now advocating 
a radical lowering of U.S. tariff. While he was making 
his millions in the Steel Trust he believed in a high tariff 
But now he thinks the infant industries have grown old 
enough and strong enough to struggle along on a more 
moderate rate of protect'on. Ali right thinking men 
think so too, unless they happen to he tariff beneficiaries. 
A tariff which enables the Trusts to sweat the home con 
sumers while underselling competitors abroad is a mon 
strosity. Why, merchants on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States now order the home-made articles in 
Kngland, finding it more profitable to pay freight across 
the Atlantic than buy at home. That is, the Trusts pt.y 
railway freight to the Atlantic ports, pay freight across 
the Atlantic, and then the home merchant can pay com 
mission, handling and storage charges in England, also 
freight back across the Atlantic and yet find the cost less 
than the home price. Great is the tariff wall of Uncle 
Sam ! 

The development of low tariff sentiment among the 
United States manufacturers was indicated by the pre¬ 
sence before the Ways and Means Committee the other 
day of H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wisconsin, who is Chair¬ 
man of the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Miles contended that the oil, steel, brass goods, car 
building, locomotive, farming tool, linseed oil, lead, 
sugar, tobacco, glucose, chemical, meat, rubber goods, 
leather and lumber “trusts” are receiving protection 
much too great in comparison with the labor co6t on 
their products. When the manufacturers attack the 
sacred tariff schedules the day of lower customs taxation 
is at hand. 

If John D. Rockefeller joins Andrew Carnegie in a 
tariff-reduction crusade. Uncle Sam would have the great¬ 
est comedy on earth. 

Nature is the voice with which God speaks to many. 
When Benjamin West heard loud voices, as he was en¬ 
joying the lovely flowers in his garden, early one morn¬ 
ing, he rebuked the babblers : “Hush! the Creator is 
speaking to His creation.” 


PACKERS FIGHT FOR CANADIAN 
MARKET 

Chicago, Dec. 13.—A struggle between Swift & i , 
and the Chicago packers, and a combination of all tue 
big packing interests of central and western Canada ;• r 
control of the Canadian field is said to be involved m 
the outcome of a mysterious conference of eastern bank 
ers and Western and Canadian capitalists and public 
officials which is now in progress at the Auditorium An 
nex. The conference was begun this morning and con 
tinued until late in the evening and will be resumed to 
morrow. The strictest sort of secrecy is being main 
tained by all the parties, who refuse to give out the 
least information concerning the nature or extent of the 
deal they have in hand. 

The men who are participating in the conference are 
Samuel and Daniel Untermeyer, the New York bankers . 
R. M. McLeod, a meat packer of Winnipeg, A. W. Ander 
son, of New York ; J. Herbert Anderson, of Spokane. 
Wash. E. C. McDonald, assistant attorney-general of 
Washington ; O. W. McConnell, attorney-general of Mon 
tana and Albert Galon, of Helena, Mont. 

VERY BUSY SESSION. 

These men. were closeted in their apartments from 
early morning until late in the evining. All their meals 
were served to them in their room. They had the con 
stant attendance of four waiters, and several private 
stenographers who are said to have been brought to 
Chicago with the party, were kept busy throughout the 
day in the preparation of various papers. 

When the conference was adjourned in the evening, .1 
Herbert Anderson, acting as spokesman for the party, 
declared that nothing could be given out concerning the 
deliberations of the promoters. “It would ruin our plans 
if anything should be published now,” he said. “Possibly 
we will be able to make a public statement to-morrow 
evening. Until then nothing will he said.” 

The suite of rooms at the Annex occupied by the 
party was reserved in the name of Daniel Untermeyer 
and this and the further fact that the Untermeyer 
brothers have been present at every stage of the con 
ference, has promoted the report that the banking houst 
of Untermeyer is to finance whatever undertaking is in 
progress. - 

NEEPAWA HARD HIT 

Shippers of potatoes from the Neepawa dist.net have 
got it pretty hard from the Winnipeg produce dealer, 
this fall. A car load sent to one of the city shark- 
netted the producer $11:2, while the middleman pn -..seted 
$106. This is “doing” the farmer to a crisp ; and it m all 
in accordance with multifarious laws made bv the 
learned representatives elected by the farmers.—See pawn 
Press. - 

CARD OF THANKS 

I wish, through the columns of “The Guide” to retur 
thanks on behalf of myself and the Central Association 
for the help and kindness of those members of the Loca: 
Associations who contributed so much to the success o 
the meetings in which 1 took part, during the month o 
December, and particularly to mention the followin' 
gentlemen for their share in making the meetings a ex¬ 
cess. 

Messrs. R. Keith, Rose Isle ; R. Le Mieux, Somerset 
W. H. Holland, Swan Lake ; Hudson Stone and B 
Pringle, Mariapolis ; R. W’ilson, Maringhurst ; J. Ma r 
land, Cartwright ; J. Colthard and Arthur Craig, Clear 
water ; D. A. Stewart and F. Brown. Pilot Mound ; 1 
Windsor and F. Stuart. Lariviere ; Jas. Fyfe and G. 
Wilson, Snowflake ; W. H. Sharp, J. S. Miller, W. Hamil 
ton and D. Young, Manitou ; J. Clubb and J. Gilmar 
Morris ; Ham. Stewart. Ridgeville. 

Emerson. Dec 26th. 1908 T. W KNOWLES 
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OUR GREAT MIDWINTER 


T HIS is one of the occasions in which our mail order customers can become 
familiar with real Eaton bargains. At any time we give splendid values, the 
hest obtainable we believe, but during .January and February we oiler very 
special opportunities of saving money. 

Months ago we began making preparations for this great event. W e went to leading 
manufacturers and placed with them enormous orders lor goods to be made up during 
the slack season in manufacturing. In order to secure these orders which meant busy 
machinery and work for tlie employes they gave us liberal price* concessions, and these 
concessions we are giving to our customers in the form ot reduced prices. 

That briefly explains our sale prices, but there are two other matters we wish to 
bring to the attention of our mail order friends. 

The First is to Advise Them to Order Early 

The very wav in which we secured these wonderful values makes it impossible toi us 
to get any more goods at'.anything like the same prices when our present stock is ex¬ 
hausted. And some of the lines are sure to be exhausted quickly, for this reason wo 
advise early ordering, as it insures the best selection and the greatest satisfaction. 

The Other Matter is How to Make the Createst Saving 

The answer is: Make up an order of goods to weigh at least 100 lbs. so that we can 
send it by freight at the minimum charge. Freight is altogether the eheajK'st mode oi 
transportation, but every fraction of 100 lbs. costs the same as the lull hundredweight. 

You may think it will require a large quantity of goods to make up this weight, but 
you will find hv going over our grocery catalogue you can soon pick out articles that arc 
needed every day, that will make up the necessary weigiit. It you have ever used our 
groceries you know the quality we sell and the value we give. I on know that you not 
only save money but you also gut goods that are absolutely fresh, absolutely reliable. It 
you have never favored us with an order, we would he pleased indeed to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of demonstrating to you that we can serve you to your entire satisfaction. We 
have customers in every part of the ( anadian West, customers who buy almost every¬ 
thing they require from us, and their number is increasing. W e hope to 1 m* tavored wiln 
your patronage. \\ <* issue our grocery catalogue every two months, and we send it tret* 
to all who w rite for it. 

The Midwinter Sale commenced on Jan¬ 
uary 2, and will continue through February. 


SALE IS NOW ON 


T. EATON C 


WINNIPEG 


o. 


LIMITED 

CANADA 
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THE GREATNESS OF ONE THING 

(By Edward Bok). 


The American man is a fairly good example of the 
truth that our power increases in proportion as we centre 
every energy and thought in the mastery of one idea. A 
successful man rarely dissipates his energies. His mind 
and every effort he puts forth are focused on one thing. 
But the American woman has not learned this lesson. It 
may be that the many avenues recently opening to her 
have confused her choice. But, whatever the cause, the 
unpleasant fact confronts us that the American woman 
is a model dissipator of energy. She has acquired the 
habit of dabbling in many things rather than achieving 
power in any one thing. 

Take woman, for instance, in her present chase for 
what she calls her “higher development,” and we see 
modern tendencies very clearly illustrated. The modern 
woman’s anxiety to acquire knowledge is very great. It 
is so great, as a matter of fact, that, as a rule, it ends 
in anxiety rather than in actual acquirement I have 
lying within my reach now six or seven score of what 
are called the “programs” of “courses of reading and 
study” for women, and the field that these “programs” 
cover is enough to make one gasp. It is the exception 
that these guilds, or circles, or clubs content themselves 
with less than two courses of literature, for example, 
during a season of six months. The agility with which 
the average woman’s “classes” can fly from a series of 
three months’ study of English literature to three 
months’ study of German literature, both during one 
winter, is enough to stagger the mind of a scholar. It is 
the same with art, music and the world of books. Here 
is, for example, the modest “program” for a single 
month of four Tuesdays laid out by one “reading circle”: 
the first Tuesday, Goethe and his works ; the second 
Tuesday, George Eliot and her books ; the third Tuesday, 
the Victorian poets ; the fourth Tuesday, the American 
New England school. And this is not an extreme but a 
typical case of a hundred of these “programs.” I had 
the curiosity, and was given the privilege of looking over 
the “papers” read at these Tuesdays, and they were 
something remarkable for their undigested information. 

Another “circle” took up in one winter, a consider¬ 
ation of the world’s greatest masterpieces of painting, 
and at the end of the fourth month announced that they 
had exhausted the list of really great paintings ! 

The result of all this is clearly apparent. It is a 
common thing nowadays to hear a woman talk glibly of 
literature, art or music, and even of politics, in a manner 
which for the first few moments is apt to mislead one 
into the conviction that she really knows what she is 
talking about. But question her a bit and you see imme¬ 
diately how superficial and skin-deep is her knowledge. 
The most serious phase of all this unmasticated know 
ledge is in the endeavor of its possessor to make it pass 
as the real article. One of the most pathetic and crim 
inal phases of modern life is this affectation of know 
ledge. Pretension is rampant. It is “the thing” to 
know something about a certain subject, and immediate’y 
a woman rushes off, does some desultory reading, and 
she feels herself competent to talk and discuss. Take the 
Wagner craze in music as an example. There is an amount 
of insufferable pretense about the understanding of Wag¬ 
ner’s music that would be humorous if it were not so 
pathetic. But it is “the thing” to adore Wagner. Few 
know why it is. But it is, and immediately the adora¬ 
tion starts. Here and there we find one who intelligently 
understands Wagner and his music, and we may well hope 
that the number is greater than it seems. But, for the 
most part, the affectation about Wagner Is pathetically 
broadcast. Latterly there has been a revival of interest 


in Brahms’s music, and now we have thousands of 
Brahms adorers. Just how deep is this adoration one cm 
generally decide for himself by attending a symphony cm 
cert and watching the fixed (!) attention of fully one half 
the audience during a Brahms symphony. Yet it is always 
this same contingent that yawns through a Brahms sym¬ 
phony that is loudest in its exclamation of “how lovely 
it was” and how “simply wonderful is his music.” 

It is the transparent character of this pretense t.hat 
is so pathetic. Why is it deemed so necessary for a 
woman to affect knowledge when the affectation is per 
fectly apparent ? I do not say that this affectation of 
knowledge is confined to women. But one sees it less 
among men. A man is quicker to say “I don’t know 
anything about it,” and that, ends the matter for him. 
What is it that makes a woman seem to consider it ue 
cessary that she must be au courant with the passing 
fads of the day ? It is palpably apparent that she can 
not be. Then why pretend that she is ? The higher de 
velopment is rapidly drifting into a development of alto 
gether the wrong side of woman. And it is due very 
largely to the fact that she does not seem to be able to 
concentrate her powers. The intelligent mastery of any 
one of the great sciences for which woman’s mind and 
temperament are peculiarly adapted is sufficient to ab 
sorb all her energies and power. Why must she turn 
aside from an honest grasp of one thing to acquire a 
scattering knowledge of a dozen things ? Nothing is 
actually accomplished thereby. Information picked up at 
random is not knowledge. Knowledge, in its final analy 
sis, is a clear perception of something : a finality, behind 
which you cannot get. 

It is rare to find a woman who can put one great 
thing first in her life and then make all other things sec¬ 
ondary to it. A man does this. He puts his business 
first, and all things are adjusted thereto. In that very 
adjustment of things lies his success. If a woman has a 
home, for example, that home and its proper study in all 
its phases should be the very first thing in her life. Mind 
you, I do not say her whole life :* I say the first thing, 
just as a man places his business first. In proportion as 
a woman studies that home and its wisest management 
she brings leisure to herse’f, exactly as by a systematic 
management of his affairs a man brings leisure to him 
self. A complete absorption of domestic affairs, to the 
exclusion of all other things, is as dwarfing to a woman 
as a complete absorption of business affairs is detri 
mental to a man. A relief from the things which regu 
larly* absorb us the major part of each day is vit. !lv 
necessary. But the nature of that relief should be c re 
fully studied. The same concentrative force must be P 
plied to our recreation as we apply to our vocation A 
contributor in a recent issue very aptly showed he 
value of the thrift of time in connection with read g. 
and the great power that comes with concentrat’d in 
reading. And what is true of reading is true of w it 
ever taste we may indulge. 

The mind is receptive only when it is free, and i is 
free only when it is concentrated on the thing in 1 nd 
to the exclusion of all else. Th’s is nature’s law he 
doing of a single thing at a single time. This sh Id 
demonstrate to us the folly of browsing in half a d en 
fields at one time with the hope of reaping the slig’ »t 
actual benefit. The man or woman does not live 10 
can know all there is to know of more than one sub t 
As a matter of fact, no one subject is ever exham d 
The pleasure and exhilaration that honest know' 
brings to its possessor are always found in the ke 
Gold is never found on the surface. It requires diggir t0 
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get it. So with whatever we want to know We must individuality and self-expression We see some one who 

w0 rK for it, seek it. It never comes to us either unbidden leads, and then, like sheep, we tumble over each other to 

or without effort. This calls for time, for application, follow or lead in the chase, and generally we end up by 

for concentrative effort. But when you reach the kernel finding ourselves engaged in something: for which we have 


you have something. You are a possessor. You have dis¬ 
tinctly gained something. Only one thing, it is true, but 
you have that one thing. It may be music : it may be art : 
it may be literature : it may be Nature study : it may be 
child study : it may be what you will. But you have some 
thing. It is this concentrative element that our women 
need in their lives : this understanding of knowledge : 
this thrift of time. Each of us has some one special 
leaning : some one particular taste which it would give 
us the greatest pleasure and bring the most satisfying 
benefit to cultivate and develop. If only an hour a day 
is possible wherein to indulge ourselves that hour should 
be sacred to that, and by letting that hour completely 
absorb us we get the satisfaction and refreshment that 
come of an innermost pleasure and the living in an at, 
mosphere vitally from the work of our lives. 

The prevailing notion of knowledge is precisely the 
opposite of all this. Knowledge in the minds of too 
many women, seems to be a possession prized only as it 
enatdes one to have something to say on whatever topic 
may present itself in conversation, “j < on’t like to ap 
pear ignorant,” is the oft-expressed excuse, and so our 
lady sips a little honey here and a little honey there. 
And out of this store she drops a bit here and a bit 
there She talks, yes, but she talks without saying any¬ 
thing. And then we call such a woman “clever.” There 
is no current word in the English language that is quite 
so thoroughly abused as this little word “clever.” Ev 
erything is “clever” nowadays. There was a time when 
this word stood for something lb the language, but lat 
terly its only standing is apparently in its synonymity 
with superficiality. A “clever” woman has become a 
woman who kpows a little of a great many things and 
very little of what she pretends to know. I would not say 
that this “cleverness” is without its value. As a matter 
of fact it has a distinct value,—with shallow people, 
since it is an easy art to make a little knowledge go a 
long way. We certainly see evidences of this in plenty 
on every hand, and so long as we make a new million¬ 
aire a day in this country these evidences will continue 
if not multiply. But the fact also remains that veneer 
of any-Sbrt has a way of coming off and showing the real 
grain under it, and there is nothing that wears quite so 
had 1 y -and is so unsatisfactory in the long run as the 
ven.tr of knowledge. A woman may acquire a smattering 
of knowledge in a thousand directions if she will, but the 
Unit win come when this smattering will cease to sat 
isfy when it will no longer hold its color, and she will 
ci' much if she could change all her “cleverness” for one 
tie!'., draught of honest, satisfying knowledge.. The only 
tr le is that these after-regrets have a way of coming 
wt it is too late to mend them. The r-ally clever 
Wi n is she who is clever enough to kne w that it is 
to each of us to know only one thing well, and 
to set in action every faculty given her to find 
at one thing, and then to master it. 
at a good many of us stand in need of is a good 
w ag-out of our minds, and a fresh start with a little 
(V " and more intelligent understanding of ourselves, 
uld get through with this unworthy trick of mak 
lumber-room of the mind. We really belittle our 
ipacity and play fast and loose with our own hap 
We do not seem to be able to bring ourselves to 
true happiness that lies within our reach by being 
ourselves, and by refusing to be what others 
we should be. We are too much influenced by what 
others doing, and then, without stopping to guage 
a capacity, we follow in their lines to do as they 
generally to outdo them. No thought is given to 


not the least capacity and even less interest. We start 
wrong because we think of the thing and not whether we 
are fitted for it. Surely this is unworthy of the best 

within us. It docs the object in which we are engaged no 

good, and it does us no good. On the contrary, both are 
injured, and we waste time, effort and strength And, 
above all, sooner or later we awake to the realization 
that we have lowered our own self-respect. 

The starting point for many a woman to get herself 
right in this matter is the breaking away from a scatter 
ing whirlwind of interests in which, in too many in 
stances, she now finds herself. A perfunctory part in any 
interest is belittling both to a woman and to a cause. 

The cause of the failure of so many excellent charities 

and interests is often traced to the fact that too many 
women belong to them simply to “belong.” They are 
asked to “take up” with them, and for some politic rea 
son they acquiesce But their names stand for nothing 
except a lack of courage to refuse. Nothing is more elo¬ 
quent of woman’s weakness than the average list of mem 
bership of club, guild or charity. Much better would it 
be for every good cause if each name identified with it 
stood for an honest interest, a personal co-operation and 
an intelligent conception of its special needs. We should 
ever value our names enough that they should always 
stand for honesty of purpose and honesty of interest. No 
question of “policy” or ulterior motive should ever actu 
ate us in lending our names or w-hatever influence we 
exert to a cause that does not honestly represent our 
sympathy and interest. It is a grave weakness when we 
are afraid to stand for only what we believe in and for 
what honestly represents us. There are enough of us in 
America with varied enough tastes to make every good 
cause possible. We need never cuddle ourselves with the 
idea that we are either necessary or indispensable to any¬ 
one thing. 

The honest thing to do is to do a thing for the sake 
of the thing itself—because we love it, because we believe 
in it, because we want to do it, because we feel that it 
is the one thing of all other things that we feel we can 
do and would like to do. Then we bring mind and heart 
together, and that is ever a combination that nothing 
can withstand in its highest and best results. Then we 
bring an honesty of purpose and a power of energy that 
always make for success to a cause and an ennobling in 
fluence to ourselves. For that one thing every woman 
should search herself to find. W T hat is the one thing, 
above and beyond all other things, that I would like to 
do and feel that I can do ? is the question that she 
should ask herself. When we become honest with our¬ 
selves we become effective. We need have no fear that 
this confinement to one expression of ourselves will have 
a narrowing influence. There is no way of knowledge 
that does not open to us all other ways. The study of 
any single life leads to the history of the world 

To know one thing thoroughly, and to do that one 
thing in the very best way that it can be done, is a 
mighty big achievement,—creditable to the best of us. 

WHAT IS LEARNING? 

The knowledge of that which is not generally known 
—W H. Hazlitt. 

The essence and body of felicity, and the source of 
prudence.—Plutarch. 

To know God, and out of that knowledge to love 
Him, and to imitate Him, as we may the nearest, by 
pitssessing our souls of true virtue.—Milton. 

That only which a man knows by his own reflection ; 
for that alone is of any utility to the individual and to 
the public.—I. Disraeli. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 

Home comments by The Philadelphia Ledger on the 
grain trade rivalry between the St. Lawrence route on 
the one hand and the competing through railways of the 
United States on the other afford evidence of the in¬ 
creasing importance of continuing indefinitely the pro¬ 
gressive policy of the past twelve years, which has placed 
Montreal at the head of the grain exporting harbors of 
North America. Quoting the reply of the railway mana¬ 
gers to the appeal made to them for lower charges on 
eastbound grain, that the reduced rates “necessary to 
meet the competition' of the water routes leading to 
Montreal would be wholly unremunerative,” The Ledger 
goes on to say : 

“Whether the advantage lately gained by Montreal K e 
permanent or the result only of temporary conditions, 
the physical facts to which attention is called are ob 
vious. Water transportation by the St. Lawrence has 
been made very cheap, and it requires no intimate study 
of schedules to perceive the difficulty of cheapening land 
transportation from the lakes to the Atlantic seaboard to 
meet this competition. Moreover, all the elaborate efforts 
that have been made by legislation and regulation to 
control and equalize transportation rates have made the 
adjustment of particular charges to particular condi 
tions more difficult than b?fore, so that the railroads 
quite plausibly contend that what the grain shippers ask. 
of them means a general reduction of income, which they 
very decidedly cannot afford.’’ 

This is tantamount to a frank admission that the 
St. Lawrence improvement policy of the Canadian 
Government has made it doubtful whether the more 
southerly routes will ever be able to recover their lost 
ground, npart from the factitious difficulties created by 
the controlling interference of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The natural advantage is with the St. 
Lawrence route, not merely because so large a propor 
tion of it is lake and navigable river, but because it is 
shorter on account of being farther north, where the 
circles of latitude are smaller on the globe. 

The improvements made in the St. Lawrence during 
the Laurier regime have been of several sorts. The 
harbor of Montreal has been reconstructed and other 
harbors have been greatly improved. The enlargement of 
the canals and the improvements of the river have been 
carried to completion according to the original design, 
and far beyond it in some important places. Water 
transportation by the St. Lawrence, which has been made 
very cheap, is likely to be made still cheaper, for already 
the Minister of Railways and Canals has informed the 
country through Parliament that a considerable enlarge 
ment of the W’elland Canal is in contemplation. If It is 
made navigable by vessels drawing over twenty feet of 
water instead of fourteen, the canal locks being lengthen 
ed to accommodate the largest freighters, it will be very 
much more difficult for Boston, New York and Philadel¬ 
phia to secure western wheat for export to Europe. It is 
a good thing for this country to have in power an alert, 
courageous, and progressive Government. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Most of us expect too much of those about us ; they 
are too busy with themselves to bestow upon us the ap¬ 
preciation or the notice we think we deserve. But the 
truth has a very comforting side. If our services and 
successes do not win thanks or paeons, neither do our 
slips and failures attract half the attention we fear. We 
have only to pick ourselves up and go on again a6 best 
we may, and the rest of the world will pay little heed. 
So long as we are honestly trying to do our best, we 
may be sure that those about us are not likely to mis¬ 
judge us greatly either by over or under-estimation. 


Winnipeg, J&« , i<*09 

MEN OF COURAGE WANTED 

More men of courage. Surely that is what the w ri<j 
needs to make it better. 

Not the courage to fight and to die on the field of 
battle, but to live in one’s daily work when there is 
much to depress ; to keep on in the struggle when fui re 
attends the footsteps ; to stand at the post of duty w;,,*n 
it is an obscure one and no voice of kind appreciation 1 - 
heard. 

We need men with courage to tell the truth at the 
counter, even if a sale be missed ; to rebuke him who 
utters a profane word in a public place ; to speak on the 
unpopular side of a question ; and to vote from deep con 
viction, with a small majority, men with courage to r»- 
fuse to sign a petition of an unworthy candidate for 
office, and courage to do anything which makee ;1 
majority to exclaim “He is very eccentric.” Some men 
will face the bayonet sooner than a laugh, and care le& 
for a blow than a word of contempt. It is sad to think 
how many have been led into intemperate and profligate 
habits by the fear of their comrades laughing at their 
conscientious scruples. Oh, for the courage to s-ay, “n<. 
when sinners entice and “Yes,” when saints exhort 

PURITY DEFINED 

The divinest thing In man or woman.—F W K<> 
ertson. 

Courage in the inner man, in the more appalling 
struggles which are waged within our own hearts.—Hart 


Nor the ascetic abnegation of the lower, but a Chri> 
tian emerging of the lower in the higher ; the prtser.o- 
of a divine perception so quick to recoil from degrade 
tion, that avoidance aforethought need not be studiously 
provided.—Dr. Martineau. 


A due abstractedness from the body, and mastery- 
over the inferior appetites ; or such a temper and dis 
position of mind as makes a man despise, and abstain 
from, all pleasures and delights of sense and fancy which 
are sinful in themselves, or tend to extinguish our relish 
of the most divine and intellectual pleasures .—Scougall 


The Law of Purity.—The fiend-destroying law, greater 
and higher than all other utterances in greatness, goon 
ness and fairness, as the great stream is swifter than the 
small rivulet, and as the great tree is above the small 
plants it overshadows.—Zoroastrian. 


DOUBLING OUR DIFFICULTIES 

No hard task is as easy to do as at the moment when 
it first ought to be done. It may be very hard to du it 
just then ; because it is so hard we often defer it until 
another time. But then it becomes about twice as hard 
The deferred difficulty is the doubled difficulty. If we 
repeat the deferring process, and continue repeating it. 
the task finally becomes such a bugbear that we ate 
even to think of it. We have all had this experience : he 
wonder is that we do not profit by it more. The b >st 
efficient persons in the world are those who habitt. iy 
start at, or intend to start at, the same task over nil 
over again. The most efficient are those who plunge bit' 
the hard things as they appear, and finish them u: a ’ 
the first encounter. “Do it now” is a hackneyed phr - 
but it tells the easiest, surest method of disposin (V 
hard work. 


Our beautiful cities would still be in the forests fid 
♦nines but for dreamers. 


No work is well done or healthily done which i6 11 
enthusiastically done. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF OUR FUTURE 

It is not made manifest wbat we shall be. We 
kn<-w that, if He shall be manifested, we shall be like 
Hirr ” How strangely great is the destiny here fore- 
shauowed ! The writers of the New Testament knew how 
impossible it was to express in the stammering tongue of 
the earth the sublime facts of the eternal universe, and 
they do not attempt it. Clever men have sought to re 
duce to musical notation the songs of the birds, so that 
they might be played on the piano, but when the com¬ 
poser had done his best the representation was so crude 
that nobody could recognise the music until the name of 
the songster was revealed. How impossible, then for 
human speech and imagery to express the transcendent 
life and spectacles of the highest worlds ! Yet, despite 
the mystery that necessarily rests upon the details of the 
unseen, there is nothing unreasonable in entertaining the 
vastest hopes for humanity. 

We possess one strange faculty, the faculty of growth, 
and who may pretend to fix its limits ! What wonderful 
creatures we are continually and rapidly becoming ! 
What wings the telegraph has given us ! The naturalist 
records with amazement the wonderful vision of insects 
ana birds ; but the microscope, the telescope, the spec¬ 
troscope, the camera have given us far more splendid 
eyes ! What hands we have developed ! Our scientific 
and mechanic apparatus have endowed us with a myriad 
hands, ranging from the most colossal fist to fingers of 
indescribable delicacy ! What a voice and ear the tele 
phone have created us ! What an enlarging and height 
t-ning of our bodily powers and organs are constantly 
taking place ! Looking at this bodily and intellectual 
equipment, one might think that the resurrection was 
already past “He maketh His angels winds, His mes¬ 
sengers a flame of fire.” The ^ progress of knowledge 
does not belittle man ; rather in a remarkable degree 
does it confirm the lofty estimate of his innate grandeur 
given in revelation, as it demonstrates him to be the in 
terpreter and master of the world. What development 
the future will witness in our intellectual life none can 
say ; “it is not yet made manifest what we shall be” ; 
but we have already reason enough to make us think, 
and to prophecy as to the wondrous thinkers, discover¬ 
ers. captains, creators, and minstrels the future will 
evolve and perfect. But the supreme glory of the future 
is moral. “We shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him 
even as He is.’’—Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


RUSKIN’S INFLUENCE 

A writer of surpassing genius who, towards the close 
of the century, did more than any other single individual 
to revive the cause of Socialism, first made his mark 
during this period. Born in 1817, John Ruskin received 
first a clerical, then an artistic training. Opinions differ 
as to whether he might have become a great painter ; he 
certainly became a great master of pictorial language. 

\lthough by nature and education an egoist, for 
Rl y years he devoted all his powers to the interpreta- 
ti ■ of Turner’s art, finding in it a deep philosophic 
n ung of which the great landscape painter had never 
mei. Turner was, in fact, a romanticist in form and 
c ' ir, who habitually reconstructed the visible aspects 
0 iture in such a way as to make them yield imagin 

a’ ^ and emotional effects comparable to those produced 
he most energetic discharges of passion, or by the 
impressive groupings of ideal experiences in the 
* t 3 of his great poetic contemporaries 

luskin professed to regard the painter's wonderful 
r ions as primarily a new revelation of natural truth. 

a therefore, he prepared himself for his work as an 

a critic and prophet of Turner by diligently collecting 
6 the information contemporary science could furnish 
t the structure and history of the visible world as a 
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subject for pictorial representation, much as a critic on 
figure-painting might qualify himself for the office by a 
course of human anatomy. Thus hi6 earlier writings 
represent in a strange combination, and carried to a high 
degree of intensity, the romanticism and the scientific 
enthusiasm which divided between them the genius of the 
earlier nineteenth century. W 7 ith them he associated what 
Turner stood aloof from—a strong religious feeling of the 
evangelical type, not native, but stamped on his mind by 
early training and never quite effaced. . . 

Ruskin had faults and limitations on which at the 
present day it would be needless and ungracious to dwell. 
What it.behoves us to remember is that in h:m England 
produced and possessed the greatest master of aesthetic 
appreciation that the world has ever seen. 

No other critic has shown so profound, so compre¬ 
hensive, so discriminating a sense of beauty in all its 
forms ; no other has acquired so intimate a sense of 
Nature and of art ; no other has been able to communi¬ 
cate his knowledge and appreciation for beautiful things 
through a style of such consummate energy, exactness, 
and sweetness, or so imposing in the magnificenf^of its 
decorative effect. What England at the present day 
would have been without him is too dismal for fancy to 
conjecture ; too remote for imagination to realise what 
his transmitted influence will make of the England that 
is yet to be.—A. W. Benn. (Modern England). 

EVERY FAILURE CAN RE REDEEMED 

Failures sometimes mean a general renovation of life 
With the old foundations uprooted, one lays new ones, 
broader, deeper, more permanent, and capable of sustain 
ing a nobler superstructure. Financial failures, although 
they are ordinarily considered as involving almost the 
sum of trouble, and they certainly involve so much that 
it would be the part of ill judgment to fail in recognising 
the very real nature of this trouble, yet are still not 
those that give the deepest pain. The failure of char¬ 
acter is something so far worse that there can be no 
unit of comparison. The failure of friendship is the fail¬ 
ure that is hardest of all to bear. Yet, let us still sing 
a song to the God of Hope. Every conceivable kind af 
failure—even the most serious of all, that of character-- 
can be redeemed. No one need ever despair. Nothing is 
ever so good that it cannot be made better ; and so, 
when failure comes, let us sweep off the debris, clear 
away the “dead circumstance,’’ and proceed to create 
anew.—Lilian Whiting. 


NEW LIFE 

A fire swept the forest growth away— 

All the green thicket weeds of tender Earth ; 

And every sapling Hope had given birth 
Burned red, then white, and crumbled to decay ; 
While blackened trees stood stark in mute dismay 

So like our lives, consumed by some distress, 

When trusting hearts, blithe in the spring of youth. 
Are blasted by the flames of Sorrow’s truth 
And withered in Pain’s fire of faithlessness— 

Until where Beauty bloomed no man can guess 

Yet, lo! a miracle when time is told :— 

As trees and flowers shall bless that sod again 
And lift their fervent lips to summer’s rain, 

So may our hearts arise from ashe6 cold, 

To give growth to God a thousandfold. 

—Edith Livingston Smith. 


Don’t be afraid of Truth; she is no invalid.—O. W 
Holmes. 


If you are acquainted with happness. introduce him 
to your neighbor. 
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Brings a Mass of Inquiries, Notes of Appreciation 
and Pertinent Observations on Vital Questions. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION VACANCY 

To the Editor of the “Guide” 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Dear Sir—The vacancy on the Railway Commission, 
caused by the death of the Hon. Greenway, the only 
Western member and therefore the only one in touch with 
Western requirements, and the proposed appointing to the 
above position of Mr. Andrew Strang, Wholesale Liquor 
Man of Winnipeg, is a matter of vital interest to Western 
farmers and therefore a matter that should be taken up 
by the Grain Growers’ Associations of the Wfst. 

The farmer directly pays nearly all the freight on 
goods going East, and pays about 65 per cent, or more 
of the freight on goods coming West, yet we have no 
representative on the Board to see that we have fair 
play or a square deal on rates. Why Mr. Strang should 
be appointed to be a judge in deciding questions of freight 
rates of which he has no knowledge is something that I 
cannot understand. It almost looks as if men thought 
that when God created humankind he divided it into two 
classes, Farmers and Other People. To the Farmers he 
gave bone and sinew and to the Other People he gave 
brains, for they never seem to come among farmers for a 
man to till a position that required any particular use of 
brains. 

I would suggest in this connection that the Executive 
of the Grain Growers’ Associations of the Three Provinces 
take prompt and active steps to at once place before the 
Government, directly or through its representatives, the 
claim for this position to be filled from amongst the 
farming community, and if too late for this appointment, 
that steps he taken to place ourselves on record that in 
future, in these appointments where the farmers are so 
largely interested, we through our Executive be con 
suited. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) T. W. KNOWLES. 

Emerson, Dec. 26th. 1908. 


“GENEROUS” ELEVATOR MEN AT 
MAYMOUNT 

North Battleford, 7th Dec., 1908. 
Editor Grain Growers’ Guide : 

Dear S r,—Re “A Wail from Swan River,” as published 
in The Guide for November, page 40, might I say that 
similar conditions existed at Maymount last winter. 
There is a branch ol the Saskatchewan G.G.A. at that 
point and some of the members made themselves useful 
in endeavoring to get farmers to ship to the Grain Grow 
ers’ Grain Co. This was evidently resented by the two 
elevator companies at Maymount, who commence! to 
grade wheat one and two grades higher than some far¬ 
mers got from Winnipeg (when shipped to Grain Grow 
ers’ Grain Co.). The farmers around Fielding, seven 
miles further east, heard of the generosity of the May- 
mount elevators and commenced to take their wheat to 
that point. This aroused the anger of the Fielding busi¬ 
ness men and their Board of Trade took it up. The Field 
ing elevator man got a lively time of it, the Board of 
Trade thinking that he was grading too low. Deputy 
Warehouse Commissioner Snow had to come to Fielding 
to investigate, but it was proved without any doubt that 


the Fielding elevator operator had not been guilty of lew 
grading, but that the Maymount operators appeared to 
be rather too generous to the liking of the Fielding 
Board of Trade. 

Do you suppose, Mr. Editor, that the Maymount ele 
vator mrn would have dieted thus if the farmers at that 
point had not shipped to the Grain Growers’ Grain Co. 1 
Surely the “System” can well afford to be generous here 
and there by way of bribes in order to hinder the pro¬ 
gress of the farmers’ co-operative movement. 

Let us hear some more about that Grain Growers’ 
Special, Mr. Editor, that would undoubtedly arouse the 
West. 

If it is worth while to call upon the members of the 
Grain Growers’ Association to subscribe $5.00 apiece to¬ 
wards bringing the grain men to justice, how much more 
so would it be w’orth while to bring some of our leading 
farmers in touch with all of us throughout the West hv 
way of an organiration trip on the same lines as the seed 
special a year or two ago. 

Yours truly, 

G. BO ERMA 


A START FOR THE “CRANKS CORNER’ 

Editor, “Grain Growers’ Guide”, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Dear Sir :~We noticed in your prospectous, when the 
“Guide” first started, that there was to be a corner 
devoted to “Cranks”, and as your correspondents have 
steered clear of that corner up to the present time, I 
thought I would send you this short letter for said 
corner in our valuable “Guide’.’, just for a starter. 

In the Winnipeg Weekly Telegram, of Dec. 2nd, com 
menting on the Conference of the Thre^ Premiers and the 
Grain Growers of the West, it said that the effect of the 
demand would really be to create a gigantic monopoly 
out of the Grain Trade of the country, and that mon 
opoly would be in the hands of the Government. 

Now Mr. Editor, this item in the Telegram will be 
read by a great many people and when they read it, 
they will no doubt be of the same mind as some of the 
people in this district who seem to think the farmers are 
trying to play a hold up game by controlling the output 
of grain and so regulating or rather raising the price f 
grain to suit themselves. 

What we wish is that, the "Guide” will take t' 
matter up and show the public that n more “gigain 
combine” could not possibly exist than already does, v 
the Grain Trade and Elevators being at the present t 
in the hands of a few dealers and millers,—private 
dividuals. Surely we cannot call the Government 
Combine or a Trust Company. That is, that the Gov»' 
ment would play into the hands of the farmers to in 
the purchaser or consumers. The Government is 
people, or if not should be, and in our opinion the r 
sumer would have no more to pay for his grain if 
had Government owned elevators, than he has to pay 
the present time. All the farmers are asking ft r is t! 
they be in a position to save themselves from the vi 
ures who have been feathering their nests with our feati 
this last few years and be free from the Grain MonoP 
as it exists to-day. 

It seems strange that the farmers should be suspe' 
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of orming a combine as soon as they ask the Govern 
m< t for a reasonable measure, and those would be, 
“fi.rrrers’ friends” never seemed to dream of such a 
ser ous matter before. 

In conclusion I wish the management of the “Guide” 
a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New Year, and 
hope every farmer in the West will subscribe for the 
“Guide” and study it very carefully, and we feel sure 
that a year from now we will be able to quote the lines 
of <>ne of our Western Poets, 

“The Farmer and his family, are just marching out on 
school.” 

Yours, etc., etc., 

(Signed) CRANK. 

Scott, Sask., Dec. 21st. 1908. 


“THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM’’ AS AP¬ 
PLIED TO THE WIFE 

To the Editor : 

Sir,—It may appear ungallant for me to take up the 
attitude I do on this question now agitating the women 
of the West. We know they are getting up petition** to 
the local parliaments and getting their male and female 
friends to sign same. They are basing their claim to 
half their husbands’ possessions on the ground that they 
have made half. Now, I think it is not true that the 
wife has made half the wealth a farmer has. In nine 
cases out of ten a farmer is already tolerably fixed, hav¬ 
ing a farm, horses, implements, and stock before he 
thinks of adding a wife. But, Sir, my main point is, it 
is a base stigma on farmers that their class only is 
singled out to have this exceptional legislation, and to 
have a hard and fast law fixed on them alone. It is cer¬ 
tain that directly and indirectly ^the wife of the mer¬ 
chant, the tradesman, doctor, lawyer, mechanic, etc., 
helps her husband as much as the average farmer’s wife 
helps. Why single out the farmer as though he alone 
cannot be trusted to be generous to his wife, both in 
life and when he provides for her in his will. Whom does 
a farmer want to leave his all to, if not to the wife and 
children for whom he has cared all his life. This law 
would considerably affect every farmer's position, his 
credit and standing. A wife is an unknown erratic quan¬ 
tity. He could not buy land or se.l any of his posses¬ 
sions without her permit. Woman is not speculative, and 
in only some cases has business abilities. Why should a 
farmer’s liberty be fettered in this way. Women claim 
they only want it to fix the odd bad husbands. Now why 
should the 49 good men and true be harshly dealt with 
to catch the one exception ? Make it that a man may 
not wholly leave his wife with nothing, that if he de¬ 
serts her, he must suitably maintain her. But on the 
other hand, I know of no case of a farmer deserting wife 
ar.d home, but several cases of wives deserting hisbands ; 
s ne return to the States because they will not live in 
s country. A man has no remedy against a bad, a 
'• gning woman, whereas a wife now has against such a 
1 band. By this proposed law a farmer will be placed 
a very unfortunate position in the hands of a bad or 
gning wife, for such a wife may want to clear off 
" h the half and leave him in a sad plight. I believe 
t new law would be against a wife’s interests. Nearly 
farmers treat wifey generously, and a husband is 
1 ly to be more liberal in dispos ; ng of his goods to her 
n if the law compels him and fixes the terms for him. 
Sir, this is a very important question. Farmers 
lid debate it in their associations and gatherings, 
n petitions and present them to their parjiamentary rep- 
ntative of the province. Let each farmer now write a 
lines to his M.P. letting him know his mind. It may 
sprung on us all of a sudden. A weekly newspaper 
ng a large circulation in the west has been agitating 
question for some months, and women’s letters de¬ 
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manding the law have occupied about a page weekly, 
writing of glaring casts of desertion, gretd and hard 
work, such terms as “tyranny, awful, squaws, slavery,” 
etc., being freely used, as 1 think, unreasonably. 

A SASKATCHEWAN FARMER. 

THE WESTERN FARMER AND THE 
TARIFF 

To the Editor of The Guide : 

The pages of the Guide being open to discuss economic 
questions from the standpoint of the farmer, I thought 
I would resurrect the turiff from its political grave where 
it has been buried by the political parties, although as 
a Western farmer 1 never had an invite to its funeral 
The functions of a government as 1 understand political 
economy, is to provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The way it is carried out in Canada is for the 
greatest good for the smallest number. Why the farmer, 
who is the largest manufacturer (in fact larger than all 
the other manufacturers twice over) in Canada, should be 
the one class to have practically no protection, or at 
least protection on what he does not want and would be 
better off without, is something that I have never heard 
explained to my satisfaction, and one which the political 
politician for the last ten years is very careful not to 
touch on except in vague platitudes. Every manufac 
turer that I know of has his raw material free, and in 
many cases has a bonus from the government on his fin 
islied article. The farmer gets neither. Why ? Is the far 
mer so fortunately situuted that he can produce or 
market his goods at better advantage than his com 
petitors ? The exact opposite is the case. The Western 
farmer is 1200 miles farther from his market than any 
Canadian manufacturer. Has he some other advantage 
that the manuiacturer has not ? Quite the contraiy. 
The manufacturer has every advantage, the farmer all 
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the disadvantage. Take hired help. The manufacturer 
has his help in his town or city more or less trained for 
his particular work. The farmer has to take any help he 
can secure, often entirely without experience of his work, 
and to pay for this help at n time when help is in the 
greatest demand and wages at its highest. He has to go 
on the labor market and compete with government sub¬ 
sidized railways, who fix their own scale of remuner 
ation for the work they do. He has to compete with 
railway and other contractors who fix the price they get 
for their contract upon partly the rate of wage they will 
have to pay for help at that paiticular time, and who 
have their offices in the city and can have first choice of 
the labor men, and who in addition offer their men fixed 
hours of labor with double pay for overtime and Sun 
days and charge their help for his board on Sundays and 
off work days, while the farmer has to work part of Sun¬ 
day himself, and if his men do not work he boards them 
free just the same, besides which he must work longer 


lent wind storm arise, the same state of things. Does ,i 
hail storm, visit his part of the country, his year’s w rk 
is wiped out or partly so, which is often worse ; he has 
to harvest a crop at nearly as much expense as a 
good crop, with the knowledge that it will not pay h in 
and that the harder he works the less he makes—not a 
very great inducement for him to labor with the know 
ledge that at the end of the year he has gone in the hole 
so many hundred dollars and no guarantee that the same 
thing will not happen next year or every year. Only the 
hope that springs eternal in the human heart that things 
will better themselves, and so on through a list of dis 
asters—frost, blight, smut, rust, drouth, grasshoppers, 
Hessien fly, etc., all of which the manufacturer is en 
tirely free from and has no corresponding risk to corn 
pete with. Then why in the name of common sense 
should the farmer be singled out to be compelled to pay 
part (and a large part) of his profits to help the manu 
facturers to make a further 25 to 50 per cent, profit on 
his goods when he has at the start enough advantages 
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hours than other laborers, and in hiring to the farmer 
his help take this into consideration and charge accord¬ 
ingly. Then in selling his product how does he stand ? 
The manufacturer manufactures his goods for a particu¬ 
lar market. He knows what that market requires, and 
he fixes the price upon his goods at what it will pay him 
to sell at and leave him a profit ; he manufactures his 
goods largely when the labor market is dullest for man 
ual labor, and if for skilled labor, he gives them work 
all the year round, and by giving his employees a per¬ 
manent, steady job he gets skilled labor, for about the 
same, and in many cases for less, than the farmer pays 
for his unskilled labor, a great advantage to the manu 
facturer. Then trade risks, how do the two stand ? 
They are overwhelmingly in favor of the manufacturer. 
He manufactures under cover of buildings, the farmer in 
the open is subject to every climatic change ; does there 
come a heavy rain outdoor work is stopped, while the 
manufacturer’s work goes merrily on. The manufacturer 
is paying wages and getting his work done ; the farmer 
is paying wages and getting nothing done, in fact losing, 
too, the amount of boarding his idle help. Does a vio- 


to become rich if he worked as long hours a3 the far 
mer and lived as economically as the farmer does. It 
must be that the government distributes its favors on 
the line that there is nothing for dumb people at Ot 
tawa, and the farmers have been very dumb in the past, 
and their so-called representatives have been very dum 
when at Ottawa when farmers’ questions have been dis 
cussed, particularly the tariff. The writer well remen' 
bers, when before the tariff commission at Brandon tw 
years back, when President McQuaig introduced a delega 
tion of 96 farmers, representing the G. G. Association 
from nearly all parts of Manitoba, to the tariff commi: 
sion, prefacing his remarks by the statement that thes 
men represented 5,000 of the most prosperous farmers o 
the province of all shades of political opinion, and tha 
they had unanimously .asked for free trade, Hon. Mr 
Fielding, Minister of Finance and chairman of the com 
mission, said in much surprise, “Do I understand, Mr 
McQuaig, that this strong body of farmers of all shade 
of political opinion are unanimous in favor of free trade?’ 
“Yes,” replied Mr. McQuaig. “Then,” said Mr. Fielding, 
“your representatives when they come to Ottawa, do nc 
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talk like this.” Is this the solution of the puzzle ? If 
g o, then as we know the disease it will not be hard to 
find the cure. Here it is : pass strong resolutions at 
your local associations and get them crystallized at 
Brandon convention. And see that every Western mem¬ 
ber gets a copy of it, with instructions to act upon it at 
Ottawa irrespective of his own or his party’s views on 
this question, or failing to carry out your wishes in this 
matter you will vote at the next election for a man that 
will. And tell him in such a way that he will know you 
mean it and are not fooling. 

T. W. KNOWLES, Emerson. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 

To the Editor of the Guide : 

1 am opposed to government ownership of initial ele¬ 
vators because I believe we are asking the government to 
do something we could and should do for ourselves co¬ 
operatively. 

What is a government, anyway ? Merely an organ¬ 
ization of the people to do collectively what they cannot 
do individually or by co-operation. The federal govern¬ 
ment should be occupied by what pertains to the whole 
people, whatever the provinces cannot do. The provincial 
and municipal governments doing the same in their re¬ 
spective spheres. 

If the government assumes the control of the rail¬ 
ways, as I hope some day they will, it will have to be 
the federal government that will have to operate the 
transcontinental lines while the provinces may operate 
branch lines within their boundaries. 

Hut a transcontinental railway and an initial eleva¬ 
tor are essentially different. One is a natural monopoly 
in which there is and can be no r^al competition or con¬ 
trol, as has been proved time and again, while the other 
is not. Anyone can get a site for an initial elevator. If 
the farmers of any locality think the elevator room is 
insufficient or the charges exorbitant they can either ship 
over the platform or get a site and build a co-operative 
elevator. Co-operative elevators are working successfully 
in dozens of places, many paying 15 per cent, in interest 
and as much more on accomodation. They have no 
greater disadvantage to work against than anyone else 
who bucks up against the established business. Is it not 
better for the farmers to rely on themselves and each 
other than to go to the government asking special favors? 
Would not this be a first step to a Socialism that should 
leave no field open for the exercise of individual enter¬ 
prise on which the present civilization is built ? 

If we leave our initial elevator in our own hands in¬ 
stead of in the hands of a commission we can act far 
qui> ker if we are not satisfied with the operator or any¬ 
thin/ else happens that needs readjustment. 

We shall be avoiding the one thing most dangerous to 


a democratic government, the unnecessary centralization 
of power. We need be very careful how we let any un¬ 
necessary particle of power slip from our fingers ; it may 
one day be a club for our backs. 

Government ownership is no universal panacea. The 
man who speculates so that he has to rush his crop on 
the market for whatever he can get, the man who never 
weighs his grain, who would not be bothered loading over 
the platform or shipping direct, needs education. As 
Kipling says, ‘The fools are ordained to be sold.” If the 
elevator man does not take advantage of them someone 
else will. 

W T e are really doing very well. Our co-operative com¬ 
pany, the G.G.G. Co. is handling 12 per cent, of the 
grain going forward. If we would inaugurate an aggres 
sive campaign of co-operative operation of elevators and 
continue our present methods of education, 1 think we 
shall accomplish more than by going to the government, 
and in a better manner. 

CHAS. YOCKNEY, 

. Secy. Drink water Branch. 


MR. MILLAR AND HIS OLD FARMER 
FRIENDS 

To the Editor of The Grain Growers’ Guide, 

Winnipeg : 

Sir,—I see Mr. Millar is again in print on the grain 
question, this time replying to Mr. Moffat of Souris be¬ 
cause that gentleman criticized a previous letter of Mr 
Millar’s which appeared in the “Farm and Ranch Re¬ 
view.” I wonder when we farmers will get together on 
this and other important matters. Never, so long as so 
much personal feeling is indulged in. The old story, 
“Farmers will not combine to protect themselves’’ the same 
as any other class of business men Because Mr. Moffat 
invites Mr. Millar into what he considers the majority 
boat, Mr. Millar is obliged to treat it in a personal and 
sarcastic way by .introducing at the end of his letter 
“Captain Partridge” and his followers. These, according 
to Mr. Millar, are in the majority (?) and they are 
wrong. Here you have the two sides battling (in printi 
one against the other, all because of some party Jeal¬ 
ousy existing between two individuals. The feeling is al¬ 
lowed to grow and multiply until it works out (in the 
old way) detrimental to all the farmers as a class, much 
to the amusement, satisfaction and advantage of the ele¬ 
vator and other similar interests. I can understand at 
Grain Growers’ and other farmers’ meetings differences of 
opinion existing on certain resolutions in discussion, but 
for the life of me 1 cannot understand when it comes to 
a question of broad principles for the common good of 
the whole farming community, why we cannot all agree. 
Mr. Millar, years ago, admitted that the elevator system 
was bad. As chairman of the grain commission I will 
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not say he did absolutely nothing for the farmers, but 
wherein has he changed the main features of elevator 
manipulators. He says he remembers at Indian Head 
when it “was not uncommon for five bushels or more to 
be stolen from a load of grain” (of course he means by 
the elevator man), but now he hears ‘‘not a single com¬ 
plaint.” Fiddlesticks ! I remember those days at Indian 
Head ; I also remember the years since, and to-day. 
When the elevator man gets a chance he will rob the far 
mer just the same to-day as any other day. “ Educate the 
farmer,” says Mr. Millar, “and he can protect himself 
under the present elevator conditions.” How long would 
this take ? How would it work out with new men of all 
nationalities continually coming into the country ? 
Should these men be robbed until they know better by 
education ? This is different to what Mr. Millar used to 
talk. Moreover he says himself to-day : “I am ready to 
admit that in new towns advantage is still taken of the 
conditions.” He therefore agrees it cannot be applied off 
hand to the consumers. Then why continue the system— 
a system of robbery ? Unless Mf. Millar can educate the 
elevator men to be honest he had better drop that par¬ 
ticular educational craze of his and support some sen¬ 
sible system. Whether this is government ownership or 
not I am not here going into. At the convention last 
year at Saskatoon, I was not fully persuaded that gov¬ 
ernment ownership was the best system that could be 
conceived, but I voted for it because I knew it could not 
be as bad as the present system. In other words I will 
vote for anything that is better than the present system, 
and I will support any measure brought forward by men 
who are trying to devise a better way than the rotten 
plan that to-day exists in the marketing of our grain. 

The letter speaks of an elevator manager “wanting 
very much” to handle a certain farmer’s wheat at one 


cent per bushel, and Mr. Millar deplores the fact tha: t>y 
a changed clause in the Grain Act this cannot be, an ‘ he 
goes on to relate how, if the law had not been changed, 
the wheat would have been passed through the elevator 
in two days. If Mr. Millar can tell within two days when 
a particular farmer’s car is coming along he is wiser than 
most of us. If 300 or 400 unfilled orders are on the order 
book, as is the case at many points, how is he going to 
get along by ordering a car two days ahead ? And if his 
name is already on the order book for say a car at the 
platform or some place else, how is he going to switch 
around with his car to the elevator in question and not 
violate the Act ? Then he refers to track price in deal 
ing with Mr. Moffat’s references to the advance price paid 
over the boundary line. He thinks it only an insult to 
Mr. Moffat’s intelligence to treat it as street price. Why 0 
If a man cannot get his grain on track when he wants to 
(and he certainly can’t under the present transportation 
facilities on the Canadian side), and can sell it for six or 
twelve cents higher on the United States side, why should 
he not claim the difference in that way ? I know several 
farmers between Weyburn and the boundary line, because 
they could not sell their wheat at Weyburn only at a 
price from 6 to 8 cents lower than they could obtain over 
the boundary, travelled with it miles further to the town 
of Ambrose in North Dakota, and the town of Weyburn 
loses so much business in consequence. 

Farmers, sink your personal jealousies. Get together 
Become members of your local branch of Grain Growers 
(How can we expect our wants will be attended to at 
Ottawa unless we present numbers showing we are 
united ?) Organize and stick together. Vote as one man 
and put these elevator manipulators down and out. 

FRANK SHEPHERD 

Weyburn, Sask., 5th Jan., 1909. 
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RECENT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


SHOAL LAKE 

{’resident F. Simpson, in his opening address, empha 
sized the need for more members if we wished for greater 
results. The farmers are the backbone of any country 
and the Grain Growers’ Association is comprised of the 
cream of the farmers. Agricultural districts ought to be 
represented in our legislative bodies by men of the agri 
cultural profession. 

Mr. Crerar, the lecturer, said in part : 

"Farmers comprise seven tenths of the electors, and it 
is their own fault if things do not come their way. The 
distribution of cars as at present is entirely owing to the 
efforts made by the G.G.A. They have always had to 
struggle to keep the privilege alive. Grain men, elevator 
men, railways and bankers did all they could last spring 
to deprive farmers of this privilege. Mr. McKenzie, secre 
tary of the association, by showing up the manner in 
which cars are allotted, made any changes in that direc 
tion impossible. Every farmer shipping oats by carload 
receives $6.00 more for same owing to the action taken 
by the G.G.A. in convention. The organization secured by 
their united action $5,000.00 for some of their members at 
Eli who suffered that loss by fire from a C.N.R. engine 
burning up hay. Another member received all costs and 
value of a car of wheat destroyed. 

The Grain Growers’ Guide is published in order to 
educate the farmers how best to dispose of their pro 
ducts. Manitoba has 30,000 farmers and but 5.000 of 
these are in the Grain Growers’ organization. What 
sreat things could be done if the 30,000 were members. 
Banks, railways or legislatures coulct not refuse any re 
quest when made by them. Farmers could command the 
respect of all parties if all joined the association and 
stayed together. 

What the association is now after -s the Government 
ownership of interior as well as terminal elevators. They 
want to kill track buying of grain and have all bought 
on street at a difference of from 5c. upwards. Wheat at. 
Liverpool last season averaged 8c. per bushel profit after 
paying all charges, meaning millions of dollars taken 
from the farmers. They are in favor of grain being sold 
on sample." 

Mr. Crerar also showed the probabilities of grain be 
ing c hanged in terminals, and very much more high grade 
wheat going out than was taken in. That the elevators 
in the interior would cost the Government considerable 
less than the telephone system and would certainly be 
se’f supporting. 

Resolution by M. J. Templeton in sympathy with all 
the .-fforts made by the Grain Growers’ Association, in 
all its endeavors, was seconded by Mr. T. Telford. A 
sho'' address was given by both mover and seconder. 

THE BEST YET AT SWAN LAKE 

e meeting of the Grain Growers of Swan Lake held 
in • Bank Hall last month, was one of the best meet¬ 
ing ,-ver held in Swan Lake. There was a good re- 
pr- tative gathering from all over the district, and 
to interest was taken in the splendid address given by 
Knowles. 

.* speaker first outlined the rise and development of 

rain Growers Association. Only seven years ago a 
mers, not more than twenty five in number, banded 

■ 1 vcs together for protective purposes. To day the 
A" ation has a membership of over 5.000 members, 
an t is expected that th : s number will be doubled 

another year. 

'ore the Grain Growers’ Association had started, a 
could not ship a car of wheat, it having to go 
th' h the handR of the elevator men. After much 


agitation the Association forced the Government to 
change the Grain Act, so that now a farmer has the 
same privileges of shiping his grain that the elevator 
men have. In the same way the Association agitated 
with the Railway Companies, until the freight on oats is 
reduced, saving at least $6.00 on every car shipped. 

The Grain Growers Association has also done much 
towards protecting the farmers from unjust treatment 
from the Railway Companies. Several instances were 
cited by Mr. Knowles where farmers could not get 
compensation for losses sustained till the Association 
took the matter up. 

Mr. Knowles touched breifly on the Grain Growers 
Co. It started under adverse circumstances but to day 
they were handling the bulk of the gram passing through 
Winnipeg. A sample market and Government ownership 
of elevators was what the farmers needed to-day. This is 
what the Grain Growers Association is agitatin r *<>r 

A large number of new members were added to the 
Association at the close of the meeting. 
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HOW THEY DO THINGS AT RUSSELL 

At the annual meeting of the Russell District Branch 
of the Grain Growers’ Association, held on Saturday, 
the following resolutions were passed : 

That this meeting of the Russell District Branch of 
the Grain Growers’ Association offer its condolence to 
Mrs. Lang and family in the loss of the late W. H. Lang, 
who was a valued member of the association. 

Resolved that this meeting of the Russell Disti.ct 
Branch of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association is of 
opinion that all lake and river terminals, and all trans¬ 
fer elevators should be owned and operated by the Do¬ 
minion Government. First to maintain the purity of the 
standard grades which there is good reason to believe is 
now debased by mixing and manipulation of certificates, 
and to ensure to the grower just weights and fair dock¬ 
age. 

That this meeting of the Russell Branch of the Mani¬ 
toba Grain Growers’ Association hereby records its 
opinion that the time has come when all grain elevators 
should be considered public utilities and as such be owned 
and operated by the Province, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Premier, Hon. R. P. Roblin, 
and to the member for the county, M A. L. Bonny- 
castle. 

Resolved that whereas the C.P.R. and C.N.R. running 
into Russell have increased the freight rate on grain (ne 
cent per hundred pounds, that this increase al o applies 
to Birtle, Foxwarren, Binscarth, Millwood and Harrowby, 
and that the total difference against shippers from all 
these points amounts on an average crop to approxi¬ 
mately $10,000. We therefore pray the executive of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association to approach the 
said railway companies, and unless said increase is justi¬ 
fied by necessity, to press for the reinstatement of the 
old rate. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : President, 
W. McKay ; Vice-President, D. Dunn ; Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, J. H. Farthing ; Directors, W. S. Crerar, R. Shaw, 
W. Hembrofl, W. Cusitar, R. A. McLannan and J. A. 
Kippan ; Aud'tor, P. H. Spencer ; Delegates to Conven¬ 
tion, W. McKay and J. H. Farthing. 

REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 

Mr. President and Fellow Members : 

It is with great pleasure that this report is made, 
because there is a record of progress almost all along 
the line on the year’s working. Thanks to the energy of 
some of our members the roll call for 1908 shows a 
doubling of the members over 1907, we now have 103 paid 
up members against 52 last year, a fact to be proud of, 
but not to be satisfied with. Twice during the spring of 
the year this hall was filled by those interested in our 
proceedings, the meeting on March 6th being addressed 
by R. McKenzie, the secretary of the central association, 
and by our old friend and neighbor, Alex Crerar, Presi¬ 
dent of the Grain Growers’ Grain Co. Both had encour- 
againg reports of progress, both pointed out need for, 
watchfulness and other strenuous work to maintain the 
progress made and to win further victories. On all sides 
combination and co-operaU°n is recognized as necessary 
to the exigencies of the times, a large part of President 
Roosevelt’s last message to Congress being made up of 
advice as to the treatment of large corporations which 
he says must not be destroyed by the state but pro¬ 
tected in right dealing, restrained against extortion and 
punished for oppression ; their profit should be large 
enough to pay generous salaries to staff and liberal wages 
to workmen, with reasonable dividend to stock holders, 
all of which we will doubtless allow 

The efforts of our association and the Provincial 
House to control the Grain Dealers’ Association has so 
far not met with success. We have an enemy who will 


corners, and only one effective means exists for p. ttine 
him out of business and that is to take away the -leva¬ 
tors which enables him to manipulate the market t.o his 
purposes. One old evil we can all help to remove, that 
of overestimating the crop, which is used to depress the 
market at the opening of almost every season, this t e;n s 
no exception. The Ogilvie Milling Co. during and just be 
fore harvest sent fabulous reports to 3ritain as to the 
magnitude of the crop, and actually sold below value on 
Liverpool market with this end in view. 

The season, particularly in this district, has played 
into the hands of the elevator men, and an unusual quan¬ 
tity has unfortunately got into their hands. Russell be¬ 
ing fortunate in securing from 3$ to 5c. per bushel ubove 
the average for the province, may we not credit some ol 
this to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and some to 
the influence of our own Association, not forgetting our 
local Farmers’ elevator. 

Many of our members have benefitted by the opening 
of the C.N.R., shipping facilities coming almost to the 
door of many who have hitherto had to draw their grain 
weary miles to a shipping point. Congratulations are 
due them on this, but other expected benefits are yet 
absent, and whilst at competitive points there is an 1 m 
provement in service, rates have so far as this district 
goes, advanced, and we now pay 16c. per hundred instead 
of 15c. 

Some twenty years ago our municipalities raised 
monies by debentures to give bonus ta grist mills. One 
of these has been out of existence some time, being de¬ 
stroyed by fire, another exists in a moribund condition, 
and a decision by Police Magistrate Collins is to the 
effect that a mill bonused by money raised by taxes on 
the property of the district to give gristing rights to the 
inhabitants and whose only business practically during 
all the years has been gristing, is not a grist mill under 
the statute, and not bound by its provisions. Gristere 
must therefore govern themselves accordingly, as the 
owner of such mill is only bound by special contrart and 
perhaps not then unless same could be proved by wit 
nesses. 

Several valuable amendments to the Grain Act were 
obtained and the result of the operation of the Grain 
Growers Grain Co. were eminently satisfactory 


A LIVE ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Vegreville branch of the 
Alberta Farmers’ Association was held in the town hall 
on Saturday afternoon last. The attendance was satis¬ 
factory considering that it was the day after Christmas 
and that many of the members have to travel 15 or 20 
miles to attend a meeting. 

The reports of the secretary for the year IS08 were 
read and adopted. The membership of the local 1 aneb 
is now 155, and the bank balance is $316. 

The local branch is about to take up the erect n of 
a building for holding meetings. H. T. Payne, '<• T. 
Gascoigne and the secretary were empowered to ' 1 a 
building in shape and report early in January. 

The matter of erecting an elevator was discuss and 
it was given a six months’ hoist. 

The entire executive board was elected by ar ma ' 
tion and resulted as follows :— 

President, G. T. Gascoigne ; Vice-President, 
Kennedy ; Directors, H. McCleery, Sherman Huff. 
Payne, E. J. Sandercock, John McKeith and W. C '^ e 

Jas. J. Stanton, D. A. Kennedy, G. T. Ga ^ 
and others spoke in very forcible terms against t De- 
partment of Education in its neglect to give ao jate 
recognition to representations made by the local RC ^ 
regarding educational facilities for children in si 
settled districts. To strengthen the case three 
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convf tion, and others will be chosen later on. The 
three picked out on Saturday were J. J. Stanton, G. T. 
GasM .me and Thos. Balaam. 

A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the retiring 
president for his services during the past year. 

The next meeting of the local branch will be held on 
Saturday, January 9, 1909. 

THOS. BALAAM. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


BLARIS FLOURISHING 

The annual meeting of the Biaris Grain Growers* As¬ 
sociation was held at Biaris school house on Thursday 
afternoon, December 31st. 

After the minutes of last meeting were read and dis¬ 
posed of, President Iverach gave a splendid address urg¬ 
ing the members to be faithful in their attendance at the 
meetings of the association, for without numbers the 
meeting lacked the enthusiasm which should characterize 
our meetings. He also gave a report of the correspon¬ 
dence which he had carried on with the warehouse com¬ 
missioner re the placing of a man by the C.P.R. at the 
Arrow River siding to look after the Car Order Book. It 
was decided as the grain shipping season was so far ad¬ 
vanced that we would not take any action till next fall 
and then demand either an agent or a man to look after 
the Tar Order Book and seal cars. 

The secretary in giving his report stated that he had 
secured to two different persons who had sums in dis 
pute on cars of wheat shipped out through the elevator 
company, payment in full, by simply telling the agent 
that if the amount was not paid in full at once that the 
association would take the matter up ^nd collect it. 

This is only one of the various ways that the asso¬ 
ciation is a benefit to the farmer, and it is the duty of 
every farmer to hand in his name and one dollar to help 
on the good work. 

The officers for 1909 are :—President, Wm. Iverach ; 
Vice-President, H. A. Wilson ; Secretary-Treasurer F. A. 
Tamphell ; Directors—D. J. Hill, Wm. Rowles, J. D. Har¬ 
rison, Chas. Craig,’ M. Bridge, Wesley Stewart, L. M. 

Hunkin. 

On the meeting being opened for members to pay up, 
twenty names were placed on the roll. 

President Iverach and Vice-President W’ilson were ap¬ 
pointed delegates to attend the Provincial Association at 

Brandon. ' 

The Secretary presented a petition for signatures re 
government ownership of interior elevators, and as quite 
a number of the members felt that they did not under¬ 
stand the question sufficiently well to know whether it 
*°’ild be a good move to take or not, it was decided to 
m akr it a subject of debate at our next meetin^*to be 
bcld on Saturday afternoon, January 9th, at two o’clock. 
F A Campbell leads in favor of government ownership 
and v. , Iverach opposed. Great interest is taken in this 
^hjp' as it is one of such vital importance to the far- 
mer H. A. FRAZER, Sec.-Treas. 


CAP^OLL STRONG FOR GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 

A meeting of the Carroll Grain Growers was held in 
arr on Jan. 2nd, 1909, and after a prolonged discus 
SiOn regard to government ownership of elevators and 
keting of grain in general, a petition was signed 
fa mber of members asking the government to ac- 

^ uire ntrol of internal and terminal elevators. It was 
®^ So anged to hold the annunl cnrinl r*n Tfoh R+h 


RIDGEVILLE WILL RISE AND BUILD 

The annual meeting of the Ridgeville Branch of the 
Grain Growers’ Association was held at Ridgeville on 
Tuesday, December 22. There was a good turnout, some 
35 being present. This is a new branch organized this 
summer by T. W. Knowles and is making a good strong 
growth In the election of officers Mr. Ham. Stuart was 
re-elected president, Mr. W. Lindsey vice-president, and 
Mr. A. McBean secretary. Messrs. S. Smith and T. Col 
lins will be the delegates to Brandon convention. 
The Auditors’ report showed a balance on hand with 
out any liabilities, of $16.50. About twenty-two 
joined the Association at this meeting. After an inter 
esting and instructive address from Mr. T. W. Knowles, 
which was much appreciated by those present, a resolu 
tion was moved by Mr. S. Smith, seconded by W. Lind¬ 
sey and carried unanimously, that this branch of the 
Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association request the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Hon. Thomas Green way on the Board 
of Railway Commissioners by the appointing of a prom 
inent farmer satisfactory to the Grain Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. The petitions for government owned elevators 
circulated here has now over 200 names, and as there are 
over 1,000 petitions circulating in Manitoba t^he associ 
ation expects to bring strong pressure to bear on the Gov 
ernment. 

RIDGEVILLE GRAIN GROWERS TO BUILD A 
HALL AT RIDGEVILLE. 

After the annual meeting on Tuesday those present 
formed a ways and means committee with the object of 
seeing what prospects there would be to build a hall at 
Ridgeville. As every one present were in favor of having a 
hall, it resolved itself into a committee of the whole as 
to the best way to get it started. A committee was 
formed consisting of H. Stewart, W. Lindsey, R. McLel- 
land, A. McBean, Roy Whitman to arrange a plan to 
form a joint stock company of $2,000 on shares of $5 
each to report the following Thursday. There is no doubt 
the company will be formed as those present were much in 
earnest and the hall is greatly needed. This will be the 
first building put up by the Grain Growers in this pro¬ 
vince and will be much to the credit of the enterprise of 
the Ridgeville association. 


GRISWOLD RECOMMENDS A SAMPLE 
MARKET 

Griswold, Man., Dec. 29, 1908. 

R. McKenzie, Esq., Brandon, Man. 

Dear Sir,—The Griswold Grain Growers' Association 
held their annual meeting on the 19th inst., there being a 
very interesting meeting, with D. C. McMillan in the 
chair, the president being absent on a vacation. 

A great deal of interest was displayed in the govern¬ 
ment ownership of elevators, although there were diverses 
of opinion on this subject. Some seem to think that it 
could not be handled successfully on account of the poli¬ 
tical graft which exists at the present time. If thi6 point 
could he made clear this subject would receive the unani¬ 
mous support of the people. But notwithstanding ttan^ 
they recommend the establishing of a sample market 
where wheat can be bought for its milling qualities. 

The petitions praying the Lieutenant-Governor-ia 
Council for government ownership of elevators and sample 
market have been carefully distributed among the direc¬ 
tors so that everyone will have a chance to fix their 
names upon it. 

The following are the representatives to the Central 
Convention : Dan. Roberts, J. Sutherland, J. W. Mc- 

Manes. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 

*_1l ____ . ~ - 
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GOODLANDS UNANIMOUS ON ALL POINTS 

Goodland6, Dec. 18, 1908 

To the Editor G. G. Guide : 

Dear Sir,—The annual meeting of the Goodlands (i <; 
A. was held on the 17th December, and although rather 
small in numbers those present were very enthusiastic 
and enjoyed the address given by Mr. D. D. McArthui uf 
Lauder, who ably dealt with government ownership 0 f 
elevators and who showed some startling facts and tig 
ures of the way the grain trade is carried on at present 
After listening with pleasure and interest to what Mr 
McArthur had to say we then proceeded to elect officers 
for 1909, which resulted as follows : President, D. E 
Tompsett ; Vice-President, Thos. James ; Secretary 
Treasurer, T. S. Perrin ; Directors, C. H. Manz, J. John 
son, D. S. McLeod, D.' McKillop, J. James. 


THE ONLY SANITARY CHURN 


Just what Farmers and Dairymen have been 
wanting. Stoneware barrel, heavy plate glass 
head, strong, sweet and easily cleaned. The 
best butter makers will have no other. Very 
easily operated, cream can be collected in 
churn, no hoops to fall off. Send for descrip¬ 
tive circular and prices. We sell a full line of 
’ "’OTATO MACHINERY. 

JOHNSTON & SCOTT, 411 Main St.,Winnipeg 
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AN EDITORIAL HIT 

Hamiota, Jan. 4, 1909. 

Edi’ r Grain Growers’ Guide. 

p»ar Sir,—I must compliment you on your able edi¬ 
torial in the December issue of the Guide, headed “ The 
Farmer in Politics.” 

In this article you have set out very clearly existing 
con'iitions of the agricultural class in the political arena 
of to day. It should certainly be considered a slur on 
the intelligence of any farmers’ audience to admit that 
they could be taught anything that should be a benefit 
to them either in the past or future, by a law student 
who is simply in the game for personal benefit. But we 
are compelled to admit that the farming community are 
the most gullable class of individuals in existence to-day. 
and have been all along. It is simply deplorable how 
little interest the average farmer takes in the public 
questions of the day or how little importance he attaches 
to the privilege of the franchise. 

In this respect we believe he is worse than the labor 
ing classes. They value the franchise for what they can 
tret out of it. But with the assistance of the Guide, the 
G.G.A. and the G.G.G. Co. we have good hopes of being 
able to educate the bulk of the farming community in 
time, first by getting them to join the association, then 
to take the Guide, and then to join the Grain Co. This 
should not occupy very long if properly undertaken by the 
local associations, assisted by other factions. But the 
question of selecting candidates for political elections is 
another matter altogether. 

Under the present franchise act, which extends the 
franchise to every British subject over 21 years of age, 
there is such a large number of individuals who have no 
interest whatever in the result of the Elections but merely 
to sell their vote to the highest bidder. We cannot ex¬ 
pect to elect farmer candidates, who are in many cases 
handicapped for money, which makes it impossible to 
elect him when pitted against money on the other side. 
But let the Association take up the question of the fran¬ 
chise act and endeavor to have it amended by cutting 
out the floating population who have no interest in the 
government or legislation of the country, and allow the 
franchise only to property holders who can qualify for a 
vote in a municipal election, or at least use the munici¬ 
pal lists to compile the other lists from. 

This is not by any means a party question, as neither 
parties are willing to take it up until it can be shown 
that a large number of the electors are in favor of it ; 
hence there should be no objection to discussing it in the 
Central Association. We would very much like to have 
the question not only introduced and discussed, but 
passed by that body. It could then be taken up by the 
Union of Municipal ies, and if adopted by that organiza¬ 
tion too, the rest would be easy. 

The only clause in your article to which I could take 
exception is the last one, in which you state the Grain 
Grovers’ Association has no place for the agitator. The 
difference of opinion seems to be in the definition of the 
Wor 1 ‘agitator.” My idea of an agitator is a man like 
you: !f and Mr. Partridge who can stir up public opinion 
to a 'ealization of the conditions we are laboring under 
and ow them how they can better their conditions I 
thir if it were not for the agitator we would be no 

' p t’ off to-day than we were five years ago. All good re- 
f °n are started by the agitators. Therefore I would 
honor to the agitator who is working for the 
!,en ‘ of his brother farmers. Let us hold up his hands , 
•n absolute necessity to educate the farming com- 
Keep up the good work ; we are gaining ground 
6l< ’ uit no less surely. 

Faithfully yours, 

H A FRAZER 


READY REPARTEE 

Dorcas—‘‘The operation was successful, but the 
patient couldn’t survive the shock.” Mr. Dorcas—“Gra¬ 
cious ! How careless to let a poor man in his condition 
find out what the operation cost.” 


' Miss Rosina,” said a young and ardent lover to a 
fashionable lady, “I have loved you ever since you were 
a beautiful school girl. Ah, I remember when your 
golden hair used to cluster about your shoulders, and 

-” “That will do, sir,” replied Mifis Rosina, coldly. 

“When 1 was a school girl my huir was brown ; its 
golden hue now is due to peroxide of hydrogen !” 


When the Honorable Artillery Company were being 
entertained by a club at Boston, the commander of the 
Fall River Naval Reserves was tracing with great earn¬ 
estness his ancestry and descent from a well-known family 
in England. One of the English guests remarked, with a 
decided drawl, that his father was born in the High¬ 
lands and his mother just across the border, so that he 

was half Scotch and the other half-Here a waiter 

interrupted with “Soda?” 


OATS FOR SALE 

A quantity of Newmarket Oats, free from 
weeds, wei^liin^ hi pounds to the• bushel. 
Price 05 cts. a bushel, Winnipeg, baj^s extra. 

ADDRESS 

GRAIN GROWERS GUIDE 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Hero Grain 
Separators 

Fanning; Mills are be¬ 
coming the most neces¬ 
sary article on your farm. 

Seed Wheat the most 
particular. Wild Oats 
the most dreaded. The 
Hero, the friend of the 
farmer, will separate your 
wheat from wild 
oats, and causes every 
one who uses them to 
rejoice. Order one from 
your dealer at the nearest town. Buy nothing but the 
best. Insist on getting the HERO- It has no equal 
under any name or form. Sold by a dealer in every 
town. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

Hero Manufacturing: Co. Ltd 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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UNSOLICITED 

Esterhazy, Saak ., Dec. 13th, 1908. 

Dear Sirs,—Returns from my car of wheat are re¬ 
ceived, for which accept by best thanks. I shipped 664 
bushels No. 3 and sold for 96c. and 359 bushels of 1907 
No. 6 P. and got 82§c., while I could only get in Ester- 
hazy 56c. this fall and a year ago could only get 15c. and 
17c. per bushel, as the buyers here would only grade it 
No. 2 feed. It was a big surprise to me and everyone 
who sees the returns Shall certainly ship all my grain 
to you in the future and recommend your company to all 
farmers. I am told you are going into the cattle busi 
ness also. If this is true would like to hear from you to 
that effect. Yours truly, 

W. F. GREEN. 

Rapid .City, Man., Jan. 2nd, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—I received car return and draft all safe and 
I certainly did well by shipping to you. I made a net 
profit of 165.00. I toov a load of this wheat to the local 
elevator. He graded it No. 2 Northern and gave me 87c. 
for it. He also docked 1J per cent, for it after I had 
fanned it. I shipped the balance to you and the car went 
No. 1 Northern with na dockage, which netted me 92c., a 
straight gain of $65.00. Mr. Elevator asked me why I 
did not bring some more in. I said, “I gave you a load 
the other day, how much more do you want ?” I am 
glad to see you are doing such a good trade, not because 
I hold four shares in the company—that certainly has 
paid me well ;—but because this company is making the 
farmer feel that dependency that is truly and justly his. 

Also the Guide is doing a great work in this part of the 
country. It is just an A1 paper. Thanking you for past 
favors, believe me Yours sincerely, 

E. W. MEADOWS. 

BONDED G. G. G. O. LICENSED 

WHEAT. OATS. BARLEY. FLAX 

TO OUR FARMERS 

When shipping your grain don’t forget the Farmers Co¬ 
operative Company. Don’t follow the old-fashioned way of 
selling your grain on street. Be progressive : Ship in carload 
lots and get all there is in it. We check grading closelv, and 
get top prices. Write us for information or prices. Find out 
about it; and ship your grain to 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. Limited 

WINNIPEG 


DELIGHTED WITH THEIR PREMIUMS 

Hamiota, Dec. 16, 1908 
The G. G. Guide, Winnipeg, Man 
Dear Sirs,—I received my watch on December Hth 
and was very glad to receive it, and I thinn it is just 
fine. Wishing the Guide every success. 

* Yours faithfully, 

MARY I. WHYTK 

833 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 

December 15th, 1908 
The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg : 

Dear Sirs,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the silver 
watch you have so kindly sent me in return for five sub¬ 
scribers’ names I forwarded to you. 

I am greatly pleased with the watch, and indeed it 
has exceeded my expectations. Wishing “The Guide’’ the 
success it deserves, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

MARY ISABELLA COLLIE 

AND WE HAVE MANY MORE LIKE THESE 


Farm Lands and City Property 

FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 

SEE ME for easy terms and good land. A few parcels 
on half crop payments. One Section with stock and 
implements. 

J. B. GOWANLOCK 

517 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg 


MANITOBA 
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MAKE GROWTH NOT WEALTH 
YOUR GOAL 

The youth who starts out in life with wealth as his 
ideu’ is a foredoomed failure. If you would succeed, let 
growth, expansion of mind and heart, and wealth of char 
actt r, not money-getting, be your aim 

T.e as large a man as you can make yourself. Broaden 
your sympathies by taking an interest in other things 
than those which concern your immediate business. A 
knowledge of the great world-movements, active sym 
patby with all efforts directed toward progress and the 
betterment of mankind, and the cultivation of the finer 
side of your nature—fostering the love of music, art, and 
literature,—will not only enlarge your vision, but will 
also increase a hundredfold your enjoyment of life and 
your value to society. 

Do not allow yourself to become self-centered. Give 
some of your energies to securing better conditions for 
those less fortunately circumstanced like yourself. Inter 
est yourself in politics. Go to the primaries Remember 
that you are, first of all, a man, and then a citizen, and 
that making a life is man’s first duty. 

Keep your manhood always in view. Never do any 
thing that will throw discredit upon it, and success will 
mean far more to you than mere money-getting. You 
will find that culture, the development of your aesthetic 
nature, will enrich you more than the accumulation of 
dollars. 

If you attain to true manhood ; if you have developed 
along the lines of your higher self ; if you have kept 
growing through all the years, no matter whether you 
have accumulated wealth or not, you are successful. 

If, on the other hand, you have not kept growing ; if 
you have starved your mind in order to fatten your poc¬ 
ket book ; if you have strangled your sympathies, your 
interest in the welfare of others, for the sake of increas 
ing your business ; if you have neglected your friendships, 
ignored the claims of those dependent upon you, or who 
have helped to make your business successful ; or if you 
have been stingy, hard, and exacting, while you have 
been accumulating your money, you have failed, though 
you have made millions. 


IN SPITE OF ENVIRONMENT 

You may be sure that people who are always com 
plaining of their environment,—of the conditions which 
surround them,—for the evident purpose of excusing their 
inaction, mediocre work, or failure, are not organized for 
s;i( ( . as. They lack something, and that something, as a 
I'.li , is an inclination to do downright, persistent hard 
w r k. They are better at finding excuses for their failure 
th-in at anything else. 

in this electrical age of sharp competition, no young 
ii: sn can hope to get on who does not throw his whole 
R 1 into what he is doing. Great achievement is won 
h; loing, doing, doing, and doing over again ; by repeat- 
>n repeating, repeating, and repeating over again ; by 
hr ag one's bent and sticking to that line of work early 
a late, year in and year out, persistently, and deter- 
n 'dly. 

There is no halfway about it. No one can succeed by 
1 ag hold of his occupation by his finger-tips. He must 
K -P the situation with all the vigor of his being, with 
♦he energy he can muster, and stick and hang and dig 
save : this is the cost of any worthy achievement, 
v there is no lower price. There are no bargains on 
success-counter. There is but one price,—take it or 
‘ it. You simply waste your time if you banter, 
hat a pitiable sight it is to see a strong, vigorous. 
w educated young man, in this age of opportunity such 
e world never saw before, sitting around wasting his 
>us years, throwing away golden opportunities 
■ y because he does not happen to be placed Just 


where he thinks the great chances are, or does not see an 
opportunity which is big enough to match his ambition 
or his ability ! 

It is a cruel, wicked sight to see wealthy young men 
squandering the hard-earned fortunes o. their futhers in 
vicious living, but what shall we say of a vigorous 
youth with giant energies, and good education, who folds 
his arms and refuses to seize the opportunities all a' out 
him ? 

Bishop Spaulding, in a recent address, said “Sue 
cess lies in never tiring of doing, in repeating, and never 
ceasing to repeat ; in toiling, in waiting, in bearing, and 
in observing ; in watching and experimenting, in falling 
back on oneself by reflection, turning the thought over 
and over, round and about the mind and vision, acting 
again and again upon it,—this is the law of growth The 
secret is to do, to do now ; not to look away at all 

“That is the great illusion and delusion,—that we 
look away to what life will be to us in teu years or in 
twenty years ; we look to other surroundings The sur¬ 
rounding is nothing, the environment is nothing ; or, in 
other words, it i6 not possible to work except in the 
actual environment. If you do not work where you are, 
where will you work ? If you do nol work now, when 
will you work ? There is nothing , for us but hire and 
now.'’ 


WASTE OF ENERGY 

What would be thought of a miller, who, because a 
large amount of water was stored in his mill pond, 
thought he could afford to neglect leaks in his dam ? 
Would not the chances be that in the midst of the sum 
mer drought the water would be entirely gone and his 
mill forced to lie idle, impoverishing the miller and in 
conveniencing a whole neighborhood ? 

Nature has stored in every normal youth a reservoir 
of physical and mental energy which means much in the 
way of character, success, and happiness. One of the sad 
dest sights is to see thousands of promising youths al 
lowing their energy to be wasted through ruinous habits 
of idleness, dissipation, extravagance, and neglect of op¬ 
portunity. 

The word economy is usually applied to the saving of 
money, but this, perhaps, is the least important of its 
applications. Wasting money is of little importance 
when compared with wasting energy, mental and vital 
forces and opportunities, a waste that endangers our 
highest welfare. Many a man who is economical to 
stinginess in money matters, squanders, with fearful 
waste, his mental and moral energy. He who would 
make the most possible of his lile, must early learn to 
stop all leaks of reserve power. Wasting opportunities, 
time and vital forces, constitutes the great tragedy of 
human life. It is the principal cause of unhappiness and 
failure. 

Many busy people are shameful wasters of time and 
opportunity, simply because they do low things when 
higher ones are possible. They read a poor book when 
they might read a better one. They squander time with 
bad companions when good ones are possible. They waste 
time in half-doing things, in botching, bungling and blun¬ 
dering, in doing things over and over because they were 
not done right the first time 

These little leaks, these wastes that drain the success 
capital, bankrupt many American youths, yet they are 
singly so insignificant that the victims do not realize 
their evil influence. There are so many ways of wasting 
vitality that economy in its use is difficult. 

A great waste of mental and moral vitality is indulg¬ 
ing in demoralizing, vicious and deteriorating thoughts 
Every bit of useless worry,—and all worries are useless. 
—every bit of anxiety, every particle of fretting and stew 
ing, every bit of despondency, indulgence in melancholy 
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or foreboding, every bit of fear,—fear of failure, of losses, 
of sickness, of disease, of death, of unjust criticism or 
ridicule, or of the unfavorable opinions of others,—all 
these things are vitality sappers, worse than useless, for 
they unfit us for constructive, creative work by squan¬ 
dering that which makes such work possible. 

One is wasting life force every time he talks of fail¬ 
ure, of hard luck, of troubles and trials, of past errors 
and mistakes. If one would succeed, let him turn his 
back on the past, burning all the bridges behind him ; 
turn his back to shadows and face the light. E^ery act 
of dishonesty, whether others know it or not is a ter¬ 
rible life waster, a success-sapper 

The lack of self-control, a quick temper, ani a hot 
tongue, are fearful wasters of vitality end character, 
which bankrupt many a precious li r e. The fatal word 
that breaks a beautiful friendship, the trigger pulled in 
an instant and taking a liMe, the word hissed hot from 
the mouth in a second that blasts a life’s happiness,— 
these are fearful squanderers of vitality, of life, of oppor 
tunity. 

Everything which frets, chafes, rasps or brings in¬ 
harmony into life is a vitality waster. Whatever brings 
discord into the nervous system drstroys power. Friction 
is a deadly foe to happiness and success. It grinds away 
the delicate bearings of life’s machinery without doing 
any good work or increasing any value. To free life 
from friction, to lubricate all the faculties, and to stop 
all the leaks of energy, is the firm duty to oneself and 
to others. If all the enemies of one’s ambition are per¬ 
mitted to make away with one's success capital, there 
can be no hope of getting on and up in the world. 

THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 

There is an indiscribable something in certain person¬ 
alities which is greater than mere physical beauty and 
more powerful than learning. The charm of personality 
is a divine gift, that often sways the strongest charac 
ters, and sometimes even controls the destinies of 
nations. 

We are unconsciously influenced by people who possess 
this magnetic power. The moment we come into their 
presence we have a sense of enlargement, of expansion in 
every direction They seem to unlock within us possibil 
ities of which we previously had no conception. Our hor¬ 
izon broadens ; we feel a new power stirring through all 
our being ; we experience n sense of relief, as if a great 
weight which long had pressed upon us had been re 
moved. 

We can converse with such people in i way that as 
tonishes us. although, meeting them, perhaps, for the 
first time. We express ourselves more clearly and elo 
quently than we believed we could. They draw out the 
best that is in us ; they introduce us, as it were, to our 
larger, better selves. With their presence, impulses and 
longings come thronging to our minds which never stirred 
us before All at once life takes on a higher and nobler 
meaning, and we are fired with a desire to do more than 
we have ever before done, and to be more than we have 
been in the past. 

A few minutes before, perhaps, we were sad and dis 
couraged, when, suddenly, the flashlight of a potent per¬ 
sonality of this kind has opened a rift in our lives and 
revealed to us hidden capabilities. Sadness gives place 
to joy, despair to hope, and disheartenment to encour 
agement We have been toned to finer issues ; we have 
caught a glimpse of hieher idSa's ; a^d. f r the momfnt. 
at least, have been transformed. The old commonplace 
life, with its absence of purpose and endeavor, has drop¬ 
ped out of sight, and we reaolve, with better heart and 
newer hope, to struggle to make permanently ours the 
forces and potentialities that have been revealed to us. 

Even a omentary contact with a character of this 


kind kind seems to double our mental and soul powe 8 
as two great dynamos double the current which pan, eg 
over the wire, and we are loath to leave the magical 
presence lest we lose our new-born power. 

On the other hand, we frequently meet people v hu 
make us shrivel and shrink into ourselves. The moment 
they come near us we experience a cold chill, as i. a 
blast of winter had struck us in midsummer. A blight 
ing, .narrowing sensation, which seems to make us sud 
denly smaller, passes over us. We feel a decided loa- of 
power, of possibility. We could no more smile In their 
presence than we could laugh while at a funeral. Their 
gloomy, miasmatic atmosphere chills all our naturul mi 
pulses. In their presence there is no possibility of ex 
pansion for us. As a dark cloud suddenly obscures the 
brightness of a smiling summer sky, their shadows are 
cast upon us and fill us with vague, (indefinable une an 
ness. 

We instinctively feel that such people have evn 
pathy with our aspirations, and our natural prompting 
is to guard closely any expression of our hopes and am 
lotions. When they are near us our laudalde purpose.- 
and desires shrink into insignificance and mere foolish 
ness ; the charm of sentiment vanishes and life seems t> 
lose color and zest. The effect of their presence is par 
aly/.ing, and we hasten from it as soon as possible. 

If we study these two types of personality, we shall 
find that the chief difference between them is that *h 
first loves his kind, and the latter does not. Of course, 
that rare charm of manner which captivates all those 
who come within the sphere of its influence, and that 
strong personal magnetism which inclines all hearts t<> 
ward its fortunate possessor, are largely natural gifts 
But we shall find that the man who practices unselfish 
ness, who is generously interested in the welfare of others, 
who feels it a privilege to have the power to do a fellow 
creature a kindness,—even though polished manners anil 
a gracious presence may he conspicuous by their absei.-e, 
—will be an elevating influence wherever he goes. He will 
bring encouragement to and uplift every life that touenes 
his. He will he trusted and loved by all who come in 
contact with him This type of personality we may 1 
cultivate if we will 


TRYING TO WORK WITHOUT SYSTEM 

You may ask me to tell you frankly and cand : dly IV V 
you have not succeeded better, and I shall do so 't 
seems to me that one of your greatest hindrances is a 
lack of method and order. You are not systematic in 
your endeavors. You are spasmodic, irregular, rhap- 
dical, and uncertain. Your tendency is to give too ni'u-h 
time to reflection and not enough to action. From mv 
observation, I should say that you mull too much <• ei 
your work ; you sit and ponder and think, not carefullv, 
hut in a helter skelter sort of way. 

You are not systematic >n your work. Your desi- • 
laden with papers, letters and manuscripts that should 
filed and arraneed in an orderly manner, and not c 
lessly put into pigeonholes and drawers, where you r 
obliged to rummage in a gre it mass of papers when 
want to find anything. 

Lack of system will cause you to do things over m •' 
times, which might easily have been done correctly • 1 

finally at first. As you do not preserve the result of )• 
labors by systematic arrangement, you have your w 
to do over again, when you want some particular th 
because it takes less time than it woulu to find it an 
your confused mass of material. 

You think you accomplish a great deal more than ' 
do because you so waste the effects of your labor t 
your effort does not count in final results. It seem 1 
me that you also lack dispatch. Procrastination is 
of your greatest enemies. You keep pntt ng off thr 
from day to day on flimsy excuses. You reaolve of 
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tha r you will act with precision, that you will do things 
at n<5e, but your resolve dies out ; it atrophies, und, 
wl:.' night comes, you find that you have executed but a 
sm 1 part of what you intended to do. 

Executive dispatch is one of the indispensable re 
qu tes of success. Its cultivation would facilitate your 
work wonderfully. A man who dillvdall es, who pro 
cr;-t inates, who never acts promptly, who puts off a 
tho.g until he is compelled to do it, can never expect to 
win success. 

You lack the power of decision. It takes you a Ion*; 
time to make up your mind, and even then you do not 
deride flrnfiy and positively, but are always ready to re 
consider, or reopen the question. You like to “look 
things over” too much. This wavering, capricious habit 
is very injurious and demoralizing to the mind. After a 
while you lose confidence in your judgment, in your power 
to decide, and you depend upon others for advice and 
suggestions You lose your originality and become an 
imitator. When something important confronts you which 
demands immediate decision, you hesitate, “beat about 

the bush,” to gain time, grasp into vacancy for the ad¬ 
vice of your prompters, and very often lose a grand op 
portunity to better yourself. This habit is very destruc¬ 
tive to true character-building. People who are always 
weighing and balancing questions in their minds, and 
always ready to reconsider what has been practically 

settled, lack strong character-fiber, and are deficient in 
manhood-timber. Absolute independence is essential to 
strong character. Leaners, imitators, and people who 
never learn to depend on themselves are always weak¬ 
lings 1 know of nothing more demoralizing to the 

highest success, to real manhood or woman-hood-build 

ing, than the growth of a habit of indecision 

A man who does forcible work must dismiss a subject 
from his mind when he is done with. This increases the 
grasp and power of the mind and keeps it clear for con¬ 
centration upon the thing under consideration. Nothing 
can he accomplished with half a mind ; you must concen¬ 
trate, or focus all your powers upon the thing you are 
doing. This you can never do when things by the score 
are half-settled in your mind, continually obtruding them¬ 
selves for consideration, and hindering the thought of 
present problems. 

When you have anything in hand, settle it. Do not 
1’ at it, lay it down, then look at something else and 
•ay that down also, but settle things as you go along. 

• t is a thousand times better to make an occasional 
mi ’ake than never to settle anything, but be always 
balancing, weighing, and considering many things at a 
time 

t is vigorous thought which counts. A subject which 
• ndled. so to speak, with the tips of the mental 
s, never amounts to anything. You must seize and 
" P with all your might the thing you are attempting, 
■" !" it with vigor and enthusiasm, if you wish it to 

the stamp of superiority when completed. Another 
i in your work, which arises from the faults I have 
oned, is failure to complete things. Your work 
the impress of incompleteness, and seems always to 

• something. 

you could overcome these defects, you might be 
ssful, for you really possess great ability but lack 
• iteness. Evidently your mind has not been trained 
r tetitude. There has been carelessness in your edu 
’i somewhere. It may be partly the fault of your 
cr’s early life to these deficiencies. If this had been 
the task of correction would have been easier than 
'tow, but the faults may still be overcome if propei 
ice be used. I hope, for your own sake, that you 
* «et about it with determination. 


COMMON DIFFICULTIES 

You look quite clever, friend ; 

I know you’re an average man, 

Did you ever open a tin of meat 
With f^he key that i6 on the can ? 

I know you’re bright and sharp. 

I like your cut and style. 

Can you get dressed in a sleeper berth 
And not get out in the aisle ? 

I know you’ve been about, 

You look like a man alive ; 

Did you ever get a ten-cent smoke 
As advertised, for five ? 

You've had experience 
In some of the paths you’ve strayed. 

Can you put a tight car window up 
And not have to call for aid ? 

I know you’ve been about. 

You’ve put your time to use ; 

Do you ever find it hard to strike 
The joints of a roasted goose ? 

Thanks, friend ; I’m reassured. 

You’ve been around, I see ; 

1 thought, perhaps, until I asked. 

The fault lay all with me. 

—“New York Times.’’ 


Mrs Grumps “My husband has great difficulty in 
finding the keyhole of the front door when he comes home 
on lodge nights Do you think he needs stronger 
glasses ?” 

“No, ma’am. Probably his glasses are too strong.” 
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1533 Watch Cane and Chain ;ir<- fine 14k. >1«1 filled,guaran 

teed for twenty-five yean-. We strongly recommend this gold 
filled cane iu pre-ference loan all gold «-4t-«■ at the same price. It 
is stronger and more serviceable, and will last longer. The move¬ 
ment is a finely finished Waltham. Bregnet hairspring, com pen - 
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Wateh and Chain, with any style of engraved Monogram, com 
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HOW WE RENTED THE FARM ON SHARES 

(An Old-Time Memory) 


You see, the way on't why we rented the place at all 
wut on account of help, or ruther the want of it. 

Early in the spring Josiah and I lost the best help 
wc ever had. Ury and Philury, who had li.ed with us 
year in and year out, and good every year and all the 
year round, made up their minds to go to the West. 

1 iy hearn that he could do splendid out to the Michigan 
where his mother Moses lived. Moses had lost his wi** 
and urged Ury’s folks ty come and move right in with 
em. He held out splendid expectations, and Ury wuz 
dazzled by ’em. 

Well, of course, bein’ left with the farm on his hands 
Josiah had to do somethin’. Good, faithful help couldn’t 
be found and so he concluded to rent the farm on shares 
—we to have half of everything, and the man half. And 
the man he let it to I didn’t like his looks from the first 
on’t. He had a kind of a meechin' look and looked some 
like his sir-name ; his name wuz Elam Craft. Now, Elam 
did his work middlin’ well, and didn’t drink nor cut up 
and act, but oh, how dost he wuz ! and how tricky ! 
and how that dost, hateful d sposition of hisen cropped 
out. 

You see, lettin’ out the farm on shares, one horse, or 
ruther mair, wuz all we needed, for Josiah and me, we 
didn't go on any very long towers, and the mair wuz 
enough, and, as the poet sez, enough is as good as a 
feast. But somehow in makin' the bargain Elam fixed it 
so with my good onsuspectin’ pardner that he made him 
think as he wuz to have half of everything he ort to 
have half of the horse and half of the cow ; we always 
saved one cow out of the dairy for our own use. 

Well, I told Josiah when he come home and told me 
how the bargain run that we would see trouble with 
that claws in the papers. But it wuz too late then to 
interfere ; the papers wuz made out and signed. But 
didn’t my words come true ? Yes indeed they did! And 
the trouble we see can never be truly told on. Every 
time a most that we wanted to use the mair to ride out 
Elam would say that he had got to use his half on her 
some other way, and what could we do? How could we 
drive our half to mill or meetin’ with his half on’t 
plowin’ or cultivatin’ ? And Josiah wanted to use his 
half doin’ a little work in our garden (we reserved a 
good garden) why then Elam would want to take his 
half and go off to the store or somewhere with it, or 
visitin’ his wife's folks, and what could we do ? The 
writin’s wuz drawed. And then Josiah is tender-hearted, 
and has always follered the Bible rule and been merciful 
to his beast, and Elam insisted that it wuz his right to 
chastise his half of the horse if he wanted to, and he 
would whip it jest to be mean, and when Josiah com¬ 
plained he would look up as innocent and say. “ Why, I 
hain’t touched your half of the horse, have I ? What 
right have you to complain ? You can pompey your side 
all you’re a minter and spile it—spare the rod and spile 
the mair— but my half of that critter has got to mind.” 

And he never did touch the whip only on his half as 
we could see And t-hen sometimes cold days, when 
Josiah thought she ort to be blanketed, he would flare 
up and say his half wuz too hot as it wuz ; he didn’t 
want her to git swetty, and he wouldn’t have it touched, 
and how could Josiah make the blanket stay on his half? 
Poor old critter ! I’ve seen Josiah almost weep tellin’ 
me about it. 

And feedin’ on’t ; she had been used to bein’ fed gen¬ 
erous, but Elam said that high feedin’ wuz liable to 
bring on appoplexy (appoplexy in a horse! who ever 
hearn on’t?). And so he jest stented and starved his half 


on’t knowin’ Josiah would make it up and not see that 
good patient-eyed old mair sufferin’ for food. And when 
he felt shiftless he wouldn’t water his half on’t regu ar 
at all, and my poor pardner had to do that. 

• • • 

And the same with shuein’ her: Elam pretended that 
it made horses healthy to go barefoot, and he brung up 
the new fad a’ eminent doctor had of makin’ his patients 
walk barefoot in the mornin’ dew, and he said he wanted 
to try it on the mair. Elam had been off a-visitin’ over 
a’ awful stunny road and he come back with the tnair’s 
shues all off. Josiah had just had her shod, and Elam 
had ort to replaced ’em. But no ! he said he wanted to 
try this new doctorin’. He said that if it give so much 
vitality to a human bein’ it would be still better for a 
horse, they havin’ four feet instead of two to draw the 
electricity and healin’ virtues from the earth, and ’ten- 
nyrate he shouldn’t shue his half on her at all. So. of 

course, ruther than have the mair go unshod my pardner 

wuz to the expense on’t. 

And Elam, jest to be mean, kep’ hintin' that he wus 
goin’ to cut off the mair’s tail ; he said that it wuz fur 
more stylish short. He knew Josiah felt that the mair 
ort to have her tad in hot weather to use as a fan, and 
to keep the flics off. But Elam kep’ up his hintin’ 
insinuatin’ that he wuz goin’ to cut it off. It kep’ Josiah 
in a stew all the time ; but I knew he wouldn’t, for he 
dassent touch only his half on’t, and how would it look 
with half off ? And they did enjoy drivin’ the mair the 

best that ever wuz. You see they never had a horse to 

drive before—they wuz as poor as poverty—and them are 
the very ones to cut a big swath, give ’em a chance 
He’d always been driv’ round by somebody and now he 
wuz bound to drive when he got the chance. 

And they acted jest as mean with the cow Josiah 
wanted it milked at the same time night and mornin', as 
the right way is ; but Elam, if he took it into his head 
to, would up and milk his half of her when the sun wuz 
two hours high, or in the mornin’ by ‘candle-light, and 
how did we know but he rrlilked more than his half? We 
couldn’t tell, and of course the cow wou dn’t say any¬ 
thing. I tried to better matters by proposin’ that we 
should milk her one week and Elam the next, or divide it 
by days, he one and we one. But no, he had to milk his 
half every day and when he wuz a-minter, and we bad 
to put up with it, for the writin’s wuz drawed 

• • • 

But the worm will turn if tromped on too severe. 
One day we wuz goin’ on invitation to Loontown to ' it 
the relation on Josiah's side for a day or two. Josiah 
wuz out harnessin’, and Elam went out to the barn ad 
said we couldn’t have the mair, for he had got to t *e 
his half on’t and go way up beyend Zoar for lum er 
Josiah did sprunt up and say: “You tarnal critter. >'•«' 
You used the hull of the mair all last week and I did t 
say nothin’, and now I’ll take my half of that mair to 
day and to-morrow if I cut her right in two and d w 
half on’t myself in the democrat.” 

Well, Elam see that Josiah wuz in earnest and he ' a 
up. He wuz makin’ too good a thing out on’t to b 
it divided in the old Bible way. And so we sot off ,D 
our tower, havin’ a tussel about the cow the last tb’ ig 
For he said, jest to be mean, that he shouldn’t milk only 
jest his half whilst we wuz away. But Josiah told him 
that he had engaged Zeb Petrie to milk his half. » n< * 
Elam felt beat enough, for be knew Zeb would git his 
half of the milk if he had to live under a’ umbrell’ " ut 
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in ae paster and keep stiddy company with the cow all 
th. time we wuz away. 

But to resoom the tail. Elam complained bitterly of 
Zeb when we got back ; said he believed that he had 
milked more than his half ; ’tennyrate they hadn’t got 
ni; h so much milk as usual. And his wife complained to 
me that the children hadn’t enough to drink (they drank 
it instead of water), and she couldn’t make custard pies 
and Dutch cheese, and didn’t have cream enough for 
shortenin' (who ever hearn of depenin’ on cream for short¬ 
enin’ when you send your milk to the factory ?). Ury 
had always kep’ two quarts of milk out of the dairy for 
their use, but Mis’ Craft used it lavish. But when they 
complained of Zeb I sez in a very dry way : 

' Mr. Petrie has always had the name of bein’ 
honest.” 

“Well,” sez they, “we didn’t have nigh so much milk 
as usual.” 

And I sez in. a cool tone : “Like as not.” 

And Joeiah sez in a dretful meanin’ axent: “I pre- 
soom to say you didn’t” ; and Josiah added: “ I have 
felt latoly as if I wuz liable to have rumatiz come on any 

time and I’ve engaged Zeb to milk half right along.” 

0 0 0 

Oh. how Elam went on and objected to that and 
throwed the writin’s in his face ; but Josiah sez, “ I 
don't see how the writin’s is goin’ to bender me from 
hirin’ who I dum please ? ” 

Well, Josiah said he took it out in solid comfort all 
he paid Zeb to see Elam squirm and act. Zeb lived right 
near by so he could watch and see Elam when he come 
in from his work, and he would git to milkin’ jest after¬ 
ward when Elam would want his supper, but Elam and 
his wife would leave everything and go out to the barn¬ 
yard and watch him, and Zeb bein’ kinder shiftless, and 
didn’t care how much time he spent, he would keep ’em 
out there for hours, he would milk so slow and would 
Htop every little while and contoggle up the milkin' stool, 
pretendin’ that it wuz loose-jinted, or he would git up 
and drive the cow ’round to git a shadier spot to milk, 
and would keep ’em follerin’ him and the cow ’round the 
barnyard for the longest while, and took solid comfort 
in plaguin’ ’em, and then he and Josiah would laugh and 
shake their sides about it afterward. 

Well, Elam and his wife couldn’t afford to lose their 
time so, and they would send the children out to watch 
Zeb, one on each side on him, and Zeb made a practice 
of milkin’ in their faces till they give that up. But mad 
as wet hens they wuz, all on ’em. 

N’ot havin’ much to do that summer I got down my 
bu: spinnin’-wheel and some rolls and spun up quite a 
lot of yarn, and I wuz spinnin’ away one mornin’ when 
I 1 “am my pardner and Elam havin’ a controversy right 
un.;er the buttery, and I went in, not knowin’ what might 
take place. There wuz a big grapevine there that we 
th .ght a sight on ; it bore beautiful sweet grapes and 
si • ts of ’em, and bein’ in our garden Elam couldn’t 
cl m any of ’em. It shaded the winder beautiful. Josiah 
ba made a practice of pounding up bones and enrichin’ 
th' vine with ’em, and with dishwater and suds, and he 
* emptyin’ a pail of dishwater there, and Elam had 
fo - red him and told him “ they didn’t have half slop 
«i igh for the pigs, and he thought he ort to have half 
of ur dishwater.” And my pardner yelled out, not 
be able to stand only jest so much : “You tarnal fool, 
y don’t you want half of Samantha? Don’t you want 
hii of her work?” 

We’l,” sez Elam, “I hain’t said anything about it, 
bi seein’ we wuz to have half of everything it seems as 

ie might spin a few hanks of yarn for us ; my wife 
br t much of a spinner.” 

Well, I’ll see you in Tunket before she or I will do 


a minute’s work for you, you old land shark, you ! 

But I spoke out from where I wuz. They couldn’t see 
me, but my voice sounded out deep and noble: “Josiah 
be calm! ” 

And he, bein’ so excited through his ardent affectiou 
for me, turned 'round and told me to “shet up! 

But I didn’t lay it up ag’inst him, knowin’ that it 
wuz his devoted love and desire to protect me that made 
him so fraxious. But I kep’ on counselin' him from day 
to day to be calm, and more’n half the time he would 
tell me he shouldn’t be calm and I couldn’t make him, 
his tribulations with Elam wuz such. 

But I knowed that the year would soon pass away 
like a tail that wuz told and then we should be red on 
him. And the days and weeks did go by. Another year 
stretched out before us ; the farm fields lay broad and 
helpless at our feet, the stock had even increased in num 
hers, and all to take care on another year, and what 
wuz to be done ? Help wuz skarce. Josiah rid the coun 
try to try to find somebody that he could hire. But, as 
farmers told him, there wuzn’t anybody to hire. Lots of 
men wuz leavin’ the r farms and movin’ to town, but 
Josiah hated to, hated to like a dog 

• • • 

Along the last of the year Elam begun to be dretful 
good to us, tryin’ to make us willin’ to let the place to 
him another year. In sugarin’ time he gin us, I really 
believe, pretty nigh half the syrup, though Josiah stuck 
to it-that he watered the sap But he did oncommon 
well for him. 

And he offered us his half of the mair time and ag’in. 
and as for the cow, he said of his own accord he thought 
Josiah ort to milk more’n half ; he wuz willin’ to have 
him milk three-quarters of it some of the time. But as 
the cow didn’t give hardly any milk, not much more 
than a teacupful, I told Josiah that it wuzn’t any great 
gift, and he didn’t pay any attention to it. He wuz 
baitin’ us so we both knew, but the bait didn’t take ; 
the trap kep’ empty. Josiah said that ruther than keep 
Elam another year he would let the farm run to the 
commons. 

And I said I would ruther rig up a gypsy cart, 
drawee! by a hull mair, and tie a hull cow behind and set 
off to roam the country ruther than have Elam there an 
other year. And so we both felt. 

But yet what should we do? Josiah couldn’t do the 
work, and wouldn’t leave the farm. 

Well, just as things looked the darkest Josiah come 
home one night bringin’ a letter from Ury and Philury 
Moses had married ag’in; the brilliant Western expecta 
tions had petered out; they wuz both homesick and 
wanted to come back. A letter wuz writ back before 
Josiah eat a mou’ful, and we sent it fhat very night. So 
the next time Elam begun to sort o’ sympathize with 
Josiah, and tell how perfectly impossible it wuz to hire 
a man for love or money, Josiah told him that a man 
wuz hired and comin, in time to do the spring’s work 
Elam wuz fairly stunted and didn't know what to do, 
and Josiah and I didn’t pity him at all, but finally he 
got a place lumberin’ up in the big woods. He had to 
go two weeks ahead to git the job, but we wuz glad to 
let him off 

• • • 

And it wuz on a fair afternoon in May when Nater 
and I wuz both dressed up to welcome ’em—she in her 
new pale green suit, and I in my new chocklate and white 
gingham, and barred muslin apron—that Josiah got back 
from the train with ’em. 

I wuz standin' on the piazza with welcomin’ smi’es. 
and my apron over my head, and he called out just as 
he driv into the yard: 

“Here they be, 8amantha, hull and sound, and I am 
hull and sound,” sez he, standin’ up in the democrat. 
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“and the m&ir and cow are hull, and Elam is fur away' 
Hurra ! ” sez he, takin’ of! his hat and wavin’ it. 

“Be calm,” sez I, “Josiah, or the neighbors will 
think you’ve been takin’ sunthin’.” 

‘Well, I have been ; I’ve been takin' solid comfort 
ever sence I see Elam’s back, and ’specially now,” sez 
he, helpin' Philury out whilst Ury ’tended to the bag¬ 
gage. 

Well, they got a hearty welcome from me, and they 
wuz both as glad to git back as we wuz to have ’em. 
And Josiah and I laid down on our pillars that night 
contended and happy, knowin’ that good, trusty help wuz 
right there when we needed it, and, sweetest thought of 
all, Elam Craft wuz fur away up in the big woods, and 
I hoped he would stay there. 

And jest as I dropped to sleep that night I hearn 
Josiah mutterin’ to himself : 

“Darn his picter! I’ve got red on him, and now I’ve 
got a hull horse and a hull cow I’ll keep ’em hull.” 

IRISH FIZZ 

It is said that most Scottish stories refer either to 
theology or drink; and it may as safely to maintained 
i says Mr. Stodart Walker in “Chambers’s Journal’’) that 
car drivers and religion supply the max mum of the in 
ventions of Irish humor. The jarvcy is a never ending 
source of "bull” and repartee; even when he is not es¬ 
sentially humorous he is always picturesque in his 
language I remember the tirst time I landed in Ireland, 
some 15 years ago, I gave the driver a fare that I 
thought would please him, and he immediately returned 
thanks in the following words:—“You are the finest man 
I have met for many a day, and when I meet my pals to 
night I'll be the richest man among’em.” 

1 may add n sequel to this incident, for the man who 
is not averse to “scoring off’’ his friends should not be 
unwilling to pass through a similar experience, with the 
laugh on the other side of the cheek; and this sequel was 
an example of the latter. I was relating this incident to 
some Irish friends when one of them interrupted me by 
saying, “You must have given him double his right fare 
You mustn’t spoil the market.” “I gave him what I 
thought befitted the honour of Scotland,” I replied with 
a smile. “That must have been saxpence.” was the re¬ 
tort. “Or a bawbee,” said another. 

Of “jnrvey“ stories the following may be worthy of 
record. One of these “immortals” was driving a friend 
of mine on a very hot day between Dungannon and Mag 
hery. and as the road was innocent of public houses, the 
jarvey arrived in Dungannon in a sore state of drouth 
He was supplied with half a mutchkin of whiskey, and 
was asked how he liked the drink, “Faith,” rrp'ied Tat. 
“it’s made another man of me. and he would like a drop 
too’’; which reply has a Scottish analogue in the story 
of the man who was asked a similar question “Weel,” 
said the Scot, “ye see, I dinna like to gi’e an opinion 
on ae gless.” There was a driver—Tim—whom I used to 
hire frequently in County Down. This man persistently ap¬ 
peared, like many of his confreres, in the veriest of rags. 
I never saw him with what appeared to be a fairly new 
garment on his back. At last, when we became on very 
friendly terms, I had the courage to ask him if he ever 
had been measured for a new suit of clothes. “Well,” he 
rep’ifd. “I’ll tell ye a very remarkable fact; there’s not 
a single tailor in Belfast can measure me, I’m that 
ticklish ” 

I recall a story of Major Harry M’Clintock’s which 
I have not seen printed in any journal. An Irish jarvey 
and a Scottish farmer were having high words, when the 
latter said, “Ye’re a meeserable half-starved gowk, and 
I’d caution ye to be warned of our graund Caledonian 
motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. Can ye translate that?” 


“Oh, aisily,” says Pat. “The maimng is, you’ve <>t 
something infectious”—these were not his exact w<-. iS 
but they will suffice—“and if I touch you I’ll catch 
which may be counted on the credit side of the Inshn n. 
and who even went one better than the historic retort 0 ( 
the Scotsman, “Ye may sit doon on the rose aad the 
shamrock, but it’s no’ canny to sit doon on the thi.sth ’’ 
Another story, which may be more familiar, affecting 
the mutual relations of Irishmen and Scotsmen It was 
told me by a captain in the Dublin Fusiliers, who our- 
heard it during the war in South Afr'ca. A war corres 
pondent was speaking to a Tommy of his regirmnt. “The 
Dublins have been doing great things,” said the visitor 
to Mr. Atkins. “Well, ye see. eor, it’s this way For a 
time m the army it was all the Gordons, and now it’s all 
the Dublins,’ and if ye have a reputation for getting up 
early ye may slake till dinner time.” 

Speaking of the war in South Africu, 1 may tell an 
other story . I was shooting in the north of Ireland 
Most of the keepers and beaters were Orangemen or sup 
porters of the British cause; but there was one man who 
was a perfervid nationalist and Homan Catholic, and h b 
love for the Boers was synchronous with his hatred for 
the Orangemen. He was a very good-natured patriot, so 
I had no hesitation in “pulling his leg ” 

“I hear, Henry,” I said, “you have two sons at the 
war.” 

“Two sons at the war!” he cried. “Bedad, that’s not 
true. I wouldn’t let any child of mine fight ag’in the 
poor Boers ” 

“Boers!” I echoed ingenuously. “You mean the 
Orangemen. ” 

“Orangemen!” he cried. “What do you mane, sor ’ 
“Well,” I said, “you see, they live in the Orange Free 
State and by the Orange River. Surely they must he 
Orangemen.” Henry threw up his arms in despair 

“Orangemen are they? Well to -with them'” 

Another instance of this prevalent ignorance and 
class-prejud ce was shown in the case of a farmer in the 
county of Tyrone, who, whilst driving a donkey and cart, 
was accosted by a member of the Royal Irish Constahu 
lary. “Hallo, my good man!” said the constable; “I see 
no name on your cart.” The man pointed to a name 
cha k<d on a panel of his,small “shay.” “Oh, that won’t 
do. Don’t you know that the law sayrf that your name 
must appear in Roman characters, legibly written 3 ” The 

man exclaimed, “Roman' Oh, to - with Rome and the 

Pope!” using the common war-cry of the perfervid Orange 
man. 


CARRYING OUT ONE’S PLANS 

When the doing of a proper thing has been dec: led 
upon, then it ought to be done at any cost save actual 
wrong-doing. There is nothing that so quickly and surely 
demoralises our character and our will-power as fail re 
to carry out our plans. There is nothing that *o to 
up and builds up character and will-power as the resol 
insistent carrying out of plans at heavy cost to ourseh s 
If you have made a plan for to day’s work, let n 'tt 
but the hand of God stop it. His hand may show in ' 
arising of unforseen circumstances that are wholly bey 
our control, or in the pointing out of a new duty t t 
would make the carrying out of the other plan ele: \ 
wrong. Nothing short of such providential hindr. 
ought to deter us. Yet most of us are more or 
willingly turned aside from our plans for hard work y 
circumstances that were meant only to test no Ev v 
time this occurs we have weakened our wills and Sar 
our characters. We say that when we tell a ehld or 
animal to do a thing, we ought, for that one’s sake, 
insist on its being done. Why should we not be as 
to ourselves as we are to animals and children ? 
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THE STOWAWAY AND THE ELEVATOR MAN 

A Story (in two chapters) of Lbve, Loyalty and Plunder:- Founded on Fact and of Paramount 
Interest to the Producing Thousands of Western Canada. Written specially for The Guide. 

(By Jamie Soutar—Illustrations by Annie Rose Collie). 


CHAPTER I. 

Oomt out of that, ye little imp ! ” 

And the “little imp” came forth to meet his fate at 
the hands of the fearsome apparition that stood over him 

It was in the fo’c’sle head of the barque “Sally 
Lnnn” (Captain Simmers) which had that afternoon 
cleared the Firth of Clyde, chartered for Halifax, N.S. 

The culprit was a lad apparently of about 14 years, 
indifferently clad but evidently no idle runagate, and to 
judge frem those clear and steady hazel eyes that feai 
lesnly met the threatening countenance of the ship's car 
penter, he had no conception of the crime in which he had 
been caught redhanded, that of stealing a passage on an 
outward-bound vessel. 

As a matter of fact, that was the last thought in 
the boy’s mind, for he had the very definite purpose of 
w r tng his passage or making it good by some act of 
ser \re if it could not at the moment be squared in hard 

cash. 

Moreover, the "Sally Lunn” was not a passenger 
cr ft., and had she advertised as such, it is doubtful 
whevher any self-respecting being would have accepted the 
wr*- h*d accomodation offered. 

vessel’s destination was known to the lad As 
me < ng*» for a city provision store he had lately visited 
her several times in one day ; knew that her complemeni 
if n was incomplete ; had made strenuous endeavors to 
be kew on the list, but his youth and inexperience, in 
th» captain’s judgment, entirely outweighed his earnest 
®nt ities for employment. 

n without consulting a living soul, he had taken his 
r ef ition and proceeded to carry it out with all its at- 
tet if risks He had wandered about the precincts of 
th> tsss i as she lay at her berth the previous night, 
•r m fe* cold, grey dawn of that morning had stolen 


on board and buried himself in a heap of rope waste 
and old canvas which had been temporarily piled away 
forward, and which the carpenter was in the act of con¬ 
signing to its proper place when he fcas startled by the 
sudden appearance of the fugitive. 

Wearied with his night's wandering, he had slept in 
his uncouth quarters till the ship was well under weigh 
When he awoke she was still in charge of the tug. but a 
fresh breeze springing up, the captain gave orders to cast 
off ; the square sails filled as they were unreefed one after 
another and the brave little Sally sped on her way to 
the shores of the New World. 

“When did you get on board, sir,’ demanded the car¬ 
penter in a voice that would have shaken a stronger 
nerve than that of the trembling urchin. 

“Last nicht ; I want tae get tae Canada and 1 asked 
the captain to let me work my passage, but he thocht I 
was ower young. But gie me a chance, carpenter ! I 
can trim a sail—I’ll dae onything if ye’ll only let me 
wurrk !“ and the lad’s imploring tones touched a weak 
spot in the armor-plating of old “Chips 

“My boy, ye hae tae settle wi’ the captain, but I 11 
nae say a word against ye. Can ye dae a bit o’ caulkin , 
min ?” 

“Oh, yes : I whyles hed a job caulkin the boat^ 
decks at Aiberdeen, an’ I can dae a bit o’ splicin , tae. 

“A’ richt, my boy ; we’ll see fat can be done. Come 
awa aft an’ see the skipper ; I’ll hae tae report ye ony 
w’y.” 

The captain was dreamily reclining by the wheel un¬ 
der the soothing influence of his “Lady Nicotine. but 
when he beheld the boy in charge of the carpenter his 
eyes dilated like the optics of a startled owl. He recog 
nized the culprit at once as the importunate little fellow 
he had repulsed on the previous day, but something in 
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the boy or the atmosphere he carried around him seemed 
to disarm the captain of all unkindly feeling. 

When the carpenter explained the situation and spoke 
of the lad’s capab : lities. he did so in a tone that be¬ 
trayed his unexpressed wish that the youth’s case might 
be favorably considered. To the intense relief of the lad, 
the face of Captain Simmers broadened into an amused 
smile at the boy’s daring and the fixed look of confidence 
with which he regarded the skipper. 

“What’s your name, my lad?” 

“Donald Fobister, sir.” 

And the captain gradually drew out the entire thread 
of the boy’s history, which subsequently became the prop 
erty of the entire crew Briefly, he was one of a family 
of ten. Had been reared on a small holding in North 
west Aberdeenshire. H j s ancestors for generations had 
farmed this holding and sent out men and women into 
the world who had in some instances risen to eminent 
positions At all events, not one of them had ever dis 
graced the name they bore, and probably this last scion 
of a worthy race had come nearest of all to any possible 
transgression of the laws of his country. 

The last chapter of the family history was In line 
with many others in Scotland at that moment, and un¬ 
der the curse of which scores of households made up of 
the best blood and intellect of the country are still 
smarting. The lordly owner of the estate that enshrined 
the annals of Donald’s fathers had required every acre 
of its heath and arable land alike for a game preserve 
and hunting ground ; so old Sandy Fobister and his 
loyal, thrifty, hard-toiling wife, with their numerous pro 
geny, had to clear out. 

Their choice lay between the city and a foreign shore. 
Emigration was a cruel word to Sandy Fobister, and so, 
like thousands more, he and his belongings became citi¬ 
zens of the great metropolis and all but lost their iden¬ 
tity in the mingled splendor and squalor of its unkindly 
associations. 

It was a woeful transplanting of human energy, but 
it had been decided in Scotland—so late as the twentieth 
century—that the sporting proclivities of a few time¬ 
killing roues were* of greater account to the state than 
the healthy blood and productive energy of the cleanest 
bred children of her soil. 

In time the Fobister family scattered, and so this 
young bird, in keeping with the self-reliant instincts of 
his race, is found spreading his pinions to the Atlantic, 
gale, fired in his first flight with an ambition that rested 
at no point short of that which quartered the entire cir¬ 
cumference of the globe. 

The lad “made good,” and won the esteem of every 
one of those weather-worn sea dogs by no other means 
than the simple fact that he carried a pair of hands that 
could adapt themselves to anything, and a disposition to 
be employed if it were only at the scouring of the 
anchor 

The fast ripening fields of the Great North West were 
drawing their thousands of harvesters from the Atlantic 
seaboard, and every westbound transcontinental of the 
Canadian Pacific was crammed to its last limits. On an 
afternoon towards the end of August, one of these, with 
its vociferating crowd of eager "hands,” pulled up at a 
point in the Canadian North West that might in time 
assume the proportions of a city but just then offered no 
greater pretentions to recognition than were enshrined in 
a couple of elevators, a dry.goods’ store, lumber yard, 
Presbyterian church and the humble domiciles of less 
than a hundred inhabitants. 

But if the “town” usually dozed away the time in its 
sleepy hollow, on this particular date, as if it had been 
pounced upon as the dumping ground for an old-time 
camp meeting, the platform at the depot presented a 
scene that almost beggared description. All around out¬ 


side the depot limits were rigs of all kinds and in all 
sorts of conditions—their teams or the solitary patient 
nag tied up to any available fixture or left in the hands of 
Providence after being haltered to a twenty-five pound 
weight. Their owners—prosperous-looking farmers or typi 
cal “hayseeds” and “mossbacks,” gathered from every 
point of the compass within a radius of 40 miles had come 
in to pick up hands for the ingathering of their wheat. Th -se 
were now mixed up with a large proportion of the living 
freight from the train in a common crowd of bargaining 
mortals—intent on the one hand on getting the very last 
cent for his labor and with no less eagerness on the part of 
the other to give the smallest sum for which a man 
could be harnessed to a season’s employment. 

Time and the C.P.R. will linger for no one. Bargains 
have been made and the rejected are disconsolately step 
ping on board to “try further on.” There is a solitary 
lad with an eager countenance who continues to linger 
but seems to have been noticed by no one. Those hust 
ling agriculturists, in their eagerness to get at the big 
gest and brawniest of that great army of hulking fel 
lows, appear to have shot over his head as they roamed 
about, but now, guided by the tugging and the finger of 
his little daughter, the swarthy, weather-stained but 
kindly face of a strong-limbed Scotchman is directed 
towards him. 

“Speak to him, father,” said little Mary. 

“Hallo, my boy—do you want a job at harvest?’ 

“Yes, sir,” eagerly responded the lad. 

“How many binders can you keep up with 7 ” in 
quired Mr. Mossback, with a merry twinkle. 

“ I can stook or drive a pair of horses, ” said the 
brave little chap, shooting up to his full height. 

“What do you want?” 

(With the softest looks on the bright and shining face 
of Mary and a glance of confidence upon the fatherly 
countenance of his interrogator) “What ye think I’m 
worth.” 

“All right, boy—where’s your baggage?” 

In a trice the modest grip or “hold-all” of Donald 
Fobister (for it was no other) was handed out to him 
The train pulled out and slowly the platform cleared like 
a fog-bank under the rays of a meridian sun. 

Three people had been made happy by that brief so 
journ of the “Harvest Special.” Mary was happy, and 
her satisfaction, if subdued, was none the less evidenced 
in her quiet confidences with her daddy. Donald’s was 
still more manifest as he contemplated with growing con¬ 
fidence the appearance and movements of his new friends 
and the lovely country that stretched out before him. 
And Mr. Mossback whispered his luck to the postmaster 
“There was a heap o’ decent lookin’ chaps, Jim, hut— 
dagon’t—I’ve got ane o’ the handiest little birkiee o’ the 
lot ; and I’d hae missed him ’gin it hadna beer f or 
Mary.” 

(To be concluded in February issue). 


HOPE 

The poet Hesoid tells us that the miseries o‘ nil 
mankind were included in a great box, and that Pan ra 
took off the lid of it, by which means all of them c .ne 
abroad, and only hope remained at the bottom. H 
then, is the principal antidote which keeps our heart from 
bursting under the pressure of evils and is that flattei ng 
mirror that gives us a prospect of some greater g' d. 
Some call hope the manna from heaven that comfort us 
in all extremities, others the pleasant flatterer t it 
caresses the unhappy with expectations of happines in 
the bosom of futurity. When all other things fail > s - 
hope stands by us to the last. This, as it were, g es 
freedom to the captive when chained to the oar, he th 
to the sick, victory to the defeated, and wealth to ,lP 
beggar —Wanley. 
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THE PROVINCE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
SUNSHINE GUILD 


Dear Friends,—The objects of the Sunshine Guild are 
typified in the words of the Rev. W. R. Wallace, who spoke 
recently to 1,800 young men and women in Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Learn to smile.’’ 

Fling sunshine into the lives of others. Minister to 
the fatherless, the sick and the lonely, no matter what 
their nation and their creed. ALL HELP MUST BE 
VOLUNTARY AND MUST BE DONE PURELY FOR 
LOVE OF MANKIND. Sunshine must take many forms, 
such as chickens, jellies, soups, blankets, underclothing, 
proccries, toys, books, picture post cards, scrap books, 
letters, anything and everything needed for help and com¬ 
fort by those in need, and to bring sunshine into the 
lives of our dear suffering little ones. I should like to 
tell you of the Guild work done in St. James’ Circle, 
where a class of 34 children come together and out of 
their candy money these wee mites put up $1.50. A 
matric lantern entertainment was given by two earnest 
fiunstiiners, the hall being beautifully decorated with 
flowers made by the children. These flowers were auc¬ 
tioned off by our associate, Mr. King, and realized $3.25, 
so rhat the children’s fund is $4.76, which goes to the 
Sunshine Home Fund. The result of the concert will be 
tfven in next issue. ^ 

The generous hearts of our Westekj* men and women, 
who donate their money with such a glad hand, will say, 
we must send money to this Guild,’’ but we are asking 
for more than money. We want your thoughts, your 
spare time, and your ingenuity in finding ways and 
of making money while giving a good time to your 
friends, and I trust to a number of our Guild members. 
This work must be with you always ; make it part of 
yo’^r daily lives. Do at least one k*ind act a day, per¬ 
haps to wife, mother, husband, sister, or it may be some 
stranger that comes to your door, or to some lonely 
ffian or woman out on the prairie. Surround your own 
horje and every living thing with the best gifts the world 
holds, “Love and Kindness ’’ It is only by the love and 


self-sacrifice of each individual member that our Guild can 
become the magnificent help the founder wishes. 

The Sunshine Home for convalescents is to be free to 
all—the only passport a doctor’s certificate to say that 
rest and care are necessary. The $4.75 given by the chil 
dren will be the first sum placed in the Home Bank to 
start our fund. 

Fancy our men and women after an illness or oper¬ 
ation in hospital, many of them homeless, being able to 
go into the country for two or three weeks and have 
plenty of love and sunshine and every comfort in the way 
of fresh milk, butter and eggs, chicken, etc., free of 
charge. Just imagine how the hearts of dear little ones 
would beat with joy to know that they could go into the 
fields and gather flowers and win health at the same 
time. Then think of their little pinched faces becoming 
rosy and bright, and hearts made strong by our care and 
love to face the hardships of life. And this is to be done 
with YOUR CENTS. Surely we are not asking much, at 
least a cent a week. Now if $4.75 could be got together 
by a few children, what cannot be done if each reader 
would do his or her very best to help this glorious work. 
The home may take years before necessary funds are 
forthcoming, bnt slow and steady progress must be our 
motto. 

The Children’s Festival is to give a good meal and at 
least one or two warm garments to each child. Dear 
readers, how many garments, how many square meals are 
we to give ? It is your help that can make this our first 
Festival the brilliant success desired. As far as can be 
gathered from the centres without going into detail, the 
membership is 200, and we trust to surprise you by the 
continued increase in the next issue of “The Guide.’’ May 
this Guild be the means of knitting together those of all 
nations and all creeds, for here at least in our love of 
common humanity we have some goal in view. 

There are those frail in body but strong in mind and 
will, who can knit or sew or even make scrap books, or 
write a letter to some one less favored than themselves ; 
widows to send their mites, our dear men ready to devise 
schemes for our sports in winter and summer, and all 
funds realized after vare expenses can be sent to swell the 
funds. One point I want you to notice. If we want 
funds, we must work for them by giving concerts, sports, 
“At Homes,’’ “Cinderel.as,” sales of work, etc. 

Then the dear old people with their tender smile and 
word of encouragement, and last but not least, the bairns, 
bless them, who have entered into the spirit of our Guild 
by their love for each other, kindness to all dumb crea¬ 
tures, will devise some means of helping our glorious 
work along by their cents saved from candy money will 
complete our circle. The work has been very hard at 
first, but so many loving hearts have been opened that I 
cannot but express my love and gratitude to all our 
friends. For lack of space a large quantity of our letters, 
etc., are unanswered, but will be attended to in our next 
issue. 

No matter how far away, if it i6 only a cent—if not 
a cent, only a loving word of encouragement will help us 
in our work of good cheer 

A Work Party will be held in St. .lames, under the 
direction of Mrs. King, Mrs Trover, and Mr6 Lilley. 
Help in the way of flannelette material, scraps of silk, 
and cotton, aiso cotton batting for comforters, wool for 
gloves and stockings, etc., can be sent direct to these 
ladies at the St. Charles P.O. or direct to “Marie,” the 
“Guide” office, Winnipeg. We expect to open four other 
parties, so that any ladies interested in the work and 
with a few hours to spare may write. We would be glad 
if any ladies willing to be leaders in their district would 
call togetner a few friends and start a circle, either for 
work or to swell the funds All these garments will be 
used in our work of good cheer. 

Write for membership card, and a hearty welcome is 
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extended to all new members. I hope to give the full list 
In our next Issue 

A badge will be sold for which the proceeds, after the 
cost, will go to the Sunshine Home Fund. 

My heart is full of gratitude for the loving help and 
encouragement given by every one to whom this Guild has 
been mentioned. 

Again, don't hesitate to write, no matter how far 
away. You cannot know how much you do to encourage 
our glorious work of scattering sunshine. 

MOTTO : 

"Not to be ministered unto but to minister is the 
secret of all joy, love and peace." 

May God bless and prosper you in peace and love this 
glad New Year 

" MARIE." 


SUNSHINE ZOO. 

Dear Children : Many of you no doubt have pets who 
would like to become interested in the Sunshine Zoo. 
Some little people in St. James Circle have appropriated 
a lovely collie dog who got lost and was almost starved 
to death some little time ago, and now is looking so 
bright and bonny and so grateful for their loving kind¬ 
ness that they have called her "Queenie Sunshine." 

"Queenie Sunshine" has written a letter and sent two 
cents for the Sunshine Fund. Now let your pets, dogs, 
horses, cats, or birds, write and tell about themselves 
and what they can do to help our good cheer along. This 
dear doggie is to have a collecting box and hopes to fill 
it with cents for the Sunshine Home Fund. 


GUESS DOLLY’S NAME. 

A lovely doll dressed like a baby with clothes to take 
off will be given a pretty name. Would you like to guess 
her name ? If so, send five cents and the name you think 
has been given to her. 

Readers can send as many guesses as they live if five 
cents is enclosed with each guess. Dolly goes to com¬ 
petitor guessing correctly. Funds after cost of material 
used in making dolly to go to Sunshine Home project. 


COMPETITIONS CLASS. 

The following prizes are offered for the best piece of 
fancy work made by our readers, the nature of the work 
being left to the individual taste 

Open to all readers above the age of 17 years 


First prize . T3.00 

Second prize . 

Third prize . 

Under seventeen years : . 

First prize . |2.00 

Second prize . 

Thirs prize . 


COMPETITION IN PLAIN NEEDLEWORK 
Open to all readers under the age of seventeen. Choic* 
of garment left to competitor : 

First prize . * 2 00 

Second prize . 

Third prize .5® 

All articles must be the unaided work of the competi¬ 
tor ; age must be stated. All parcels to be addressed 
and carefully packed, "Marie," care "Grain Growers 
Guide," Winnipeg. 

It is necessary to explain that each member must de¬ 
pend on themselves in the work of the Guild. This means 
that you form your own Circle, or if desired write to 
"Marie," staling you wish to form a Circle in your dis¬ 
trict, and statement will be made through the Guide ask¬ 
ing members to call on you and help in whatever you 
may wish 


(Letter from a grateful friend.) 

15 Weldun Blk., Winnipeg, 

Dec. 81st, 1908. 

Dear Children of the Sunshine Club : 

I received your good little letter and was indeed gla4 
to hear from you. You forgot to send your address, but 
I shall direct this to St. Charles and risk your getting 
it. Hope you are all having a very pleasant vacation an4 
some time when you little folks are down town run i* 
and see me. 

I should much enjoy coming to your Children's Fes¬ 
tival. Wishing you all a very Hakpy New Year, I shall 
say goodbye to those who are 

A little ray of sunshine 
Darting here and there, 

To chase away the shadows, 

And drive away dull care ; 

Willing little workers, 

All along the line, 

Blithsome, gay and happy, 

Singing all the time. 

MRS. HELMENSTEIN 

This dear friend has been a martyr to rheumatism, 
and I feel sure that if any little dainties suitable for in¬ 
valid could be sent in they would be appreciated. Mrs. 
Helmenstein has published a pretty birthday card with 
verses suitable for a gift to our dear mothers. We would 
be glad if any one of our readers could buy or sell these 
cards among their friends. 

A social gathering will be held in Russell Hall on 
January 22nd. After expenses, all expenses will go to 
the Sunshine Fund. 

We are very grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Macdona.d, St. 
James, who will give a concert to the children of the 
St. James Circle on Thursday the 21st. Proceeds for th« 
Fund 

WORK PARTIES. 

Mrs. Kennedy, 523 Langside, will hold a work party 
at her home on Wednesday, January 20th, 1909, from 2 
to 3 p.m. 

Mrs. Walter Boyce, 193 Langside, will hold a work 
party at her home on Tuesday, the 19th inst., from 2 to 
5 p.m., and every second and fourth Tuesday until fur¬ 
ther notice. « 

Mrs. Eustace, 529 Langside, will hold a work party on 
Thursday, the 21st, from 2 to 3 p.m. 

WHERE TO SEND CHEER 

Miss Bowles, General Hospital.—Please send letters 
or picture post cards to cheer this dear girl who wil. be 
there for a month at least and has no friends in Winni¬ 
peg. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Are there not in each of us two selves ? The little 
Self and the big Self; the low Self and the high Self; 
the Self that is always for dabbling in the mud and ?he 
Self that aches towards the stars ? All through the a es 
we have called this other Self by many names ; Goti, the 
Ideal, the Higher Nature, the Good, the Beautiful, the 
True, the Holy Ghost ; and by naming it have we not 
acknowledged its reality ? It is always with us ; wash¬ 
ing our work ; there, to applaud the decent, to con ’Hi 
the disgusting. Sometimes the vision of it is clear as 
noonday, sometimes obscure as midnight ; sometimes lost 
altogether. And, if it be indeed lost, then is all else 1 ' st 
too, and questions of conscience do not trouble any 

more. For the man is dead.and rotten. • • 

only the machine remains to cumber the ground. 

Truth should be the first lesson of the child, am! tie 
last aspiration of manhood.—Whittier. 

Of all earthly music, that which reaches the farthest 
Into heaven is the beating of a loving heart. 
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“His wit in the Combat was gentle and bright 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade 


Sheridan 



EXCELSIOR ! 

“Is Mike Clancy here ?” asked the visitor to the 
quarry after the premature explosion. “No, Bir,'' replied 
Costigan, "he’s gone.” “For good?” “Well, sor, he wint 

in that direction.” - 

RESULT—DOUBTFUL. 

“So you are contemplating taking a plunge into mat¬ 
rimony?” “Yes, I expect to break the ice tonight.” 

■ Break the ice, eh ? Then it will be a cold plunge?” 
"I’m not so sure about that. I may be kept in hot 
water the rest of my life !*' 

HE GOT HIS. 

“Deduction is the thing,” declared the law student. 
"For instance, yonder is a pile of ashes in our yard. 
That is evidence that we have had fires this winter.” 

“And by the way, John,” broke in his father, “you 
might go out and sift that evidence.” 

TO BE EXACT. 

"What's that sign you’re making there ?” asked the 
grocer. v 

“ ‘Fresh Eggs',” replied the new clerk. 

“H’m ! Make it read ‘Fresh-laid Eggs’ while you’re 

about it.” 

“What for ? Everybody knows the eggs were fresh 
when they were laid.” 

“Just so, and that’s all it’s safe for us to say about 

them.” - 

WHERE HE BELONGED. 

A young widow was consulting a tombstone maker 
about her husband’s tomb. She ended the discussion 

with : 

“And I want it to say—’To my Husband,’ in an 
appropriate place, Mr. Slab.” 

“All right, ma’am,” 81ab answered. 

And the tombstone, when it was put up, said : “To 
my Husband. In an Appropriate place.” 

COAL OR WHISKEY ? 

This story is told about President Roosevelt and an 
aged negro known as Uncle Jake. The President, while 
out riding one cold morning, met the man, crippled with 
rheumatism, hobbling along. “Good morning, Uncle 
Jake !” said the President. “Good morning, sah !” re¬ 
sponded the darkey. Then a happy thought occurred to 
Mr. Roosevelt. “Uncle Jake,” he said, “which would you 
rather have on a morning like this—a ton of coal or a 
bottle of whiskey?” “Well,” said the negro, hesitatingly, 
"it's this way, Misstah President—my folks burn wood!” 

A NATURAL REFLECTION. 

A gentleman replying to a toast at a public dinner, 
rer rked, “According to the scientific speaker who has 
just sat down, an express train moving a hundred miles 
ft eond would, if we can suppose the incident, occupy 
se' ul million years in reaching a certain star.” He 
Pa -d and looked gravely towards the guest to whom 
be i ad referred. “That was the statement I made,” re- 
Pl' the scientist. “I was just thinking,” pursued the 
oti r, “what a predicament a man would be In If he 
ftb d miss the last train and have to walk I” 



“THERE ARE NO FOOLS LIKE-” 

ELDER —“(Hic!) That wash a graund weddin, McNab' 
McNAB-“Wheesht, Elder Hie! It wash a BEERIAL!’’ 


HIS FATHER’S NAME. 

Teacher—“What’s your name?" Boy—“ Jones ” 
“What’s your father’s name?” “Jones ” “And his other 
name?” “Mr. Jones.” “No, not that. What does your 
mother call him?” “Old fathead!” 


UNEXPECTED CANDOUR. 

“Please sing something, Miss Brown, will you?” ask¬ 
ed a young hostess of a neighbor whose musical talent 
was the cause of considerable jealousy. “Oh, but really, 
I can’t!” was the reply, as a politely expectant murmur 
arose from the company present. “Well, that’s what your 
professor told me this morning,” exclaimed the hostess, 
“but I thought he must be prejudiced !” 

THE MUSIC STOOL. 

An Irishman, the proud father of a girl who was 
within a few week6 of her twenty-first birthday, decided 
upon giving his daughter a present in celebration of the 
event. He selected a music stool—one of those that can 
be lowered or raised by twisting the seat round. A few 
hours after he had brought his purchase home his wife 
discovered him with his coat ofl and great beads of per¬ 
spiration on his brow, diligently screwing the seat up and 
down. “Arrah, Pat,” said she, “what have you got 
there ?” “It’s a little present for Kathleen,” he ex¬ 
plained between his gasps “Ye know she has a liking 
for music. But sorra a bit of good this will he to her 
at all at all. 8hure I’ve been winding the blissid thing 
up for the last two hours and niver a tune has it played 
yet !” 
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“THE VERY MAN!” 

A Parliamentary candidate for a 
Scotch constituency came across a crof¬ 
ter, who seemed to be dissatisfied with 
both candidates. 

“It’s nae use a-talkin’ to me, sir,” 
said the man to his would-be represen¬ 
tative ini^Parliament—"not a bit o’ use. 
The kind o’ man we want here is a richt- 
doon rascal—one that dinna care a rap 
for man or beast !" 

Hopeless as the case appeared to be, 
the candidate bravely persisted in ex¬ 
pounding his views, and soon succeeded 
in interesting the seeming irreconcilable. 
Indeed, the crofter was so carried away 
by the earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
vote-seeker that, glowing with satisfac¬ 
tion, and anxious to make amends for 
his reckless remarks, he seized the can¬ 
didates hand, and exclaimed : 

"Sir, ma vote’s yours ! Ye’re the 
very man for us !” 


Magistrate—"What happened between 
yourself and complainant ? ” 

O’Brien—"I think, sor, half a dozen 
bricks an’ a lump o’ pavin’ stone ! " 



10 PACKETS 25c. 

BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

1 0 SUPERB VEGETABLES FOR 26 CENTS.— 

BeeU, Carrots, Onions, Lettuce. Cucumbers. Radishes, Pars¬ 
nips. Cabbage, Celery, Tomatoes. Musk Melons and Water 

Melons. Regular Price 76c., for.26c 

10 ATTRACTIVE FLOWERS FOR 26 CENTS. 
—Asters. Phlox. Sweet Mignonette, Pansy. Double Pinks. 
Sweet AlyHsuin. Poppy, Petunia. Nasturtium, Sweet Peas, 
Balsam and Morning Glory. Regular 70o., for.... 25o 
10LEADINO VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 
FOR 26 CENTS.— Onions. Cucumbers, Beets. Lettuce, 
Carrots and Radishes, Asters. Sweet Mignonette, Pansy, 
Petunia, Sweet Peas, and Wild Garden. Regular 66o.. 
for . 25c 


WM. RENNIE CO. LTD. 

180 Market St. Winnipeg 
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OATS FOR BOOT TREES. 


A pale clerk departed with a large paper bag of oats 
under bis arm. 

"No," said the feedstore man, "he don’t eat ’em for 
breakfast food. He usee ’em for boot-trees." 

"Oats for boot-trees ? ” 

“Sure. Every night, as soon as he gets home, he 
takes off his wet and muddy boots, laces ’em up, and 
fills ’em with oats. What happens ? The oats, like blot¬ 
ting paper, absorb all the moisture out of the leather 
and swells accordin’, plumpin' the boots out splendid, 
restorin’ ’em to their original shape, takin’ every wrinkle 
away. 

"So in the mornin’ the man empties his oats back 
into the bag. and, no matter how slushy yesterday’s 
walkin’ had been, he now puts on a pair of perfectly dry, 
new-lookin’ boots. 

"Yes, I do quite a city trade in oats," ended the feed 
man. "Clerks and typists, male and female, all such as 
can’t afford made-to-order trees—they cost, you know, 10 
dollars a pair—are learnin’ to use oat trees instid. Shall 
I put you up a pair in this here bag 0 Five cents is all.” 
—New Orleans "Times-Democrat." 




OUR OBJECT : To Supply the Holy Scripture* to Every 
Man in Hi* Own Mother Tongue 

The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan 

BibleSociety 

Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and of the Canadian Bible Society 

BIBLES IN'EVERY LANGUAGE AT .COST PRICE 

ALL ORDERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 

SECRETARY REV. E. J. B. SALTER 

2M SMITH STREET, WINNIPEG 


NO PROVOCATION. 

"Yes, judge, the man who has just moved in next 
door threw a battered can over the fence and hit my 

wife." 

"Where was your wife at the time ?’’ 

"She was looking over the fence." 

"And your neighbor deliberately seized the can and 
smote her with it ?’’ 

"Yes, judge." 

"Didn’t she give him any provocation 7” 

"Sir?” 

"Didn’t she give him any provocation?" 

"-no, sir. All she gave him wds a piece of her 

mind and a couple o’ clouts over the head with a clothes 
pole’’’--The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF CERTAIN "INTERESTS” 
PORCUPINE—“You scratch my back and I’ll scratch your’n 
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BANK STOCK 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


W E WISH to inform Western Farmers, Workingmen and Merchants that we have been 
appointed by The Home Bank OP Canada, sole agents for selling their stock in a 
Western Canada. At present almost all the stock of our Banks is owned in the Fast. 
We want to give Western men a chance. The great bulk of the business of our Banks is. 
done on the money deposited in them. The common people, farmers and workingmen, con¬ 
tribute the greater bulk of these deposits. « 

Our PurpOM. -To make The Home Bank of Canada Thk Great Common People s 


Our Plan is simple. 1st: To get every farmer and workingman in the W’est, who can 
afford it, TO BUY AS MUCH HOME Bank STOCK AS HE CAN, and, 2nd: To get every farmer and 
workingman whenever possible TO PUT his money, when he has any to deposit, in The 

Home Bank. 

TltS Result. The strongest Bank m the west, which will have regard for the interests 
of the common people and no particular class, and a Bank also that will pay good dividends 
upon its stock. Bank stocks are profitable investments See our Prospectus for fuller in¬ 
formation. Get busy. Use your head and think this out. Then turn that money you have 
deposited in your bank into Home Bank Stock where it will earn good money. Read our 
Prospectus, and write as for information. 



GRAIN GROWERS’ GRAIN CO. 
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The N*w Cockshutt S) Single Disc Drill (rear view). ‘ Hie Perfect Modem Drill— the latest success in 

S e e din g Machine Manufacture. 


THE FOUNDATION IS EIGHT 

chine, enrnes the major portion of the weight. The strong castings that carry the pressure bar add axie art nreted to this 
beam. Riveted, notice—no bolts to shake loose. • . 

Ratra supoort is given to the bos and the fhuse by two truss rods. The frame is thus well braced in the cer.cdfc, and t 
strength greatly mcreesed. The whole frame is riveted together—not bolted. You will appreciate this if you work ro< 
ground. The frame win always be rigid and true ; all parts will remain in proper aiurnment; all parte will tun true *ad ea 
giving maximum durability. See the CocfcuhuK Agebt or send for oer latest DrlM Catalog? ; 
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COCKSHUn PLOW 68. 
















































